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(Continu*d) 
CHAPTER XXXII 

“Ll am Sorry” 
. ‘41, Darston Street, 8S. E. 

“Will you come and see me? I am 
very unhappy. There is so much I 
want to say to you. 

‘Nina Mansfield.” 

Daphne handed the letter silently to 
Mr. Merivale, who, having read it 
through, raised his eyebrows and said 
drily— ‘ 

“T wonder if that husband of hers 
ever found her, and what she is doing; 
I can't say I think she will have a 
pleasant time in the hands of a coarse 
brute like Mr. Joseph Dobson. Still 
she is probably his match. You must 
do as you think best about seeing her, 
dear—don’t feel obliged to go if it is 
very much against the grain, though 
I can see your kind heart is urging you 
to do as she wishes.” 

“T think I had better go,” Daphne 
answered, “I believe it would be 
right, and I am so sorry for her, poor 
thing. After all, tnough — she did 
wrong, she must haye suffered so 
much, and one can’t tell how she was 
tempted.” . 

“My dear, I woula not stand in the 
way of your doing anything you feel 
would be tient; ..a perhaps you can 
hely her. You shali do exactly what 
you feel best.’ Shall I go with you, 
or would you rather go and see her 
alone?” 

“Alone, please, Uncle Raymond. It 
will be easier if I go alone.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of her cour- 
ageous resolution, Daphne's heart 
beat very quickly when, two after- 
noons later, she stood outside a mean 
looking house in a long grey street 
of South London. The house was one 
of a hundred or so of its kind, drab, 
dreary, neglected in appearance, and 
most of the unwashed window blinds 
were drawn crookedly half way down; 
a few dead geraniums stood forlornly 
in dirty window boxes; the paint was 
peeling off the doors; the steps had 
obviously not been cleaned for weeks ; 
and the lace curtains over the win- 
dows were black and limp. The gen- 
eral aspect of the place * combined 
sordidness and false gentility, and for 
several seconds Daphne lingered on 
the doorstep, before ringing the dell. 
She felt strangely reluctant to face 
the beautiful woman who had played 
so tragic a part in her own life; and 
yet she intended to go and hear all 
that Nina wished to say. But Daphne 
was by nature brave; she had made up 
her mind to accede to Nina Mans- 
field’s request and to have this inter- 
view with her, and she felt that de- 
lay now was useless pandering to Ler 
own shrinking nervousness. With- 
out allowing herself another second 
in which to think, she rang at the 
bell, and after a long minute the dour 
was opened by a slatternly servant 
whose face was scarcely less grubby 
than her grimy apron. 

“Mrs. Mansfield? Yes, she’s at 
home. Please to step in,’ was the 
-answer to Daphne’s inquiry, and the 
girl was bidden to walk upstairs and 
knock on the door of the second floor 
back. Like the servant’s face and 
apron, the stairs were exceedingly 
dirty, and the depressing paper on 
the walls had a prehistoric appear- 
ance which made Daphne shrink away 
from possible contact with it, and 
drew nearer to the bannisters whose 
appearance was scarcely more pre- 
possessing, fo it seemed to have been 

Olished by the contact of many 
fans. 

“Come in!”’ a voice at once answered 
when she knocked on the door of the 
second floor back, and she entered 
a small and most inadequately furnish- 
ed room to find herself face to face 


with the woman who was filling her} 


thoughts. Nina looked very white 
and worn, and Daphne’s quick eyes 
noted at once how lined it had grown, 
and how thin and tired; and what 
deeply accentuated shadows lay un- 
der her eyes. Her hair was loosely 
coiled about her head, and she came 
forward with so slow and hesitating 
. step that Daphne exclaimed quick- 


Feed | 
“Oh! -what is it?’ Have you been 


ill?” A faint smile broke up the grav- 
ity of the thin white face. 

“‘Yes—I have been ill,”” Nina an- 
swered, “TI am better now. I was ill 
for some time after—-after I left Dem- 
berton.” With a little tired gesture 
she sank back into the one low chair 
the room possessed, a battered and 
ancient cane chair with a flat dirty 
cushion upon it, and Daphne moved 
by that pitiful instinct which formed 
so large a part of her sweet natyre, 
knelt down beside her, and put a 
hand on her shoulder. 

“Oh! Marjory,” she began im 
sively, “I beg your pardon—Mrs 

“Call me by my real name, Nina,” 
the other said humbly, ‘‘that name is 
truly mine. I’ve got to be truthful to 
you. There is something in you that 
makes me feel I can't go on being in- 
sincere. I don’t believe anybody 
could go on telling you lies. You are 
so crystal clear yourself, you make 
other people want to be crystal clear 
too. And I wanted to see you again 
before I—~”’ 

“What are you going to do?’ Da- 
phne put in, when Nina made a long 


pause, 
“T shall try to get back to Anustra- 
lia,” she said, “through all these days 


pul- 
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I just lay ahd thought and thought 
and thought. I have learnt to under- 
stand so much too. I see at last what 
I ought to do,” she drew a long breath 
and her eyes looked shamefacedly in- 
to Daphne's face, ‘I must tell you 
all the truth,” she said, her hands 
moving restlessly o.er one another, 
“T have found out that I am not really 
a widow at all.. I honestly thought 
my husband was dead. After 3 went 
away from him, they told me he ‘had 
died. Yes, I went away from him. We 
quarrelled—wb did not get on; I mar- 
ried him originally out of, pique be- 
cause the man I reatly cared for mar- 
ried another woman, so. T just let Joe 
persuade me into marrying him. And 
then, because ‘we were unthappy I 
thought I should undo the tangle of 
my life by cutting the knot and leav- 
ing him. . I went back to my old the- 
atrical life; I went to another town 
and took another name, and T did not 
ever mean to see Joe again. Then I 
heard he was dead, and I believed it. 
It was when I heard about his death 
that I made up my mind to come to 
England and try my fate here. I 
hadn't been lucky latterly in Austa- 
lia; everything had gone against me, 
and I was nearly at my wits end when 
I started in the Queen of the May. 
That was why,’’—she paused, and the 
shamefaced look crossed her face 





Mrs. Merivale died, 
| temptation to—try and take her place. 
I felt as if I wanted to be taken care 
of as she would be taken care of: I 
wanted the home ana shelter and love 
which would have come to her. And 
I thought she would not mind my 
taking her place, when she_ herself 
could enjoy none of those things I 
longed for.” 

“Oh! you poor thing,” Daphne whis- 
pered. 4 

“Now I have heard quite by chance 
that my husband is alive, and I have 
made up my mind to go back to him, 
and try to be the wife I ought to be. 
Perhaps our unhappiness before was 
as much my fault as his, I will try 
to do better. I know what you must 
think,”” she went on, not. giving 
Daphne time to speak,’ you must 
think me horrible because I made 
Hugh Brentwood care for me.” 

Daphne shrank a little. The words 
were like the touch of a hand on an 
open wound, and for an instant she 
could not answer. ' 

“T know you must hate me,” Nina 
went on, ‘‘and I deserve all the worst 
you can think of me—no not quite the 
worst, for I honestly believed my hus- 
band was dead. I honestly thought I 
was alone in the world, and to have 
the friendship, the love of a man like 
Doctor Brentwood meant a great deal. 
But as I tell you I found out by 
chance that my husband was alive. 
And then, even then—’’the shame on 
her face deepened—“I could not bear 
to let Hugh go because I had not 
only made him care for mie, I had 
learnt to care for him. In old days 
it used to please me just to make men 
care for me, and then fling them aside 
when they began to be tiresome. 
never cared for them, excepting for 
that one of whom I spoke just now. 
But even for him I never cared, as I 
was learning to care for—Hugh.”’ 


(To be continued) 


Zeppelins Prove 
A Boomerang 


Why They Have Done the Germans 
More Harm Than Good 


Comparison of the aerial defences 
of Paris with those of London to the 
detriment of*the latter have followed 
every successful Zeppelin raid upon 
the Imperial metropolis. Critics have 
pointed to the immunity of Paris as 
proof of the incompetence of the Brit- 
ish air service and of the inadequacy 
of defence provisions by the War Of- 
fice. The reason for the apparent 
superiority of the French authorities 
in the defence of their capital was, 
however, stated in an interview given 
by Prince Poniatowski, an attache of 
the French War Office, upon his ar- 
rival in New York to purchase aero- 
nautical supplies for his Government. 
“London is as well off as far as equip- 
;ment goes to ward off Zeppelin raids 
as Paris,’”’ he said. ‘The reason that 
they are made on England instead of 
on Paris is that to make a successful 
raid on the French capita] and re- 
| turn safely, they must cross the firing 
| lines twice. Paris also can get an 
adequate warning. In attacks on Lon- 
don, on the other hand, the Zeppelins 
have no firing lines to cross and can 
descend upon the English éity without 
warning.” 

In the Prince’s opinion, the Zeppe- 
lins have done the German cause more 
harm than good and he sums up their 
efforts in a few brief but pointed sen- 
tences: ‘‘The Zeppelins, as an engine 
of war, have acted as a boomerang 
for these reasons: They have aroused 
England to a high pitch of patriotism 
in quicker time than would otherwise 
have been possible; they have meant 
an enormous cost, they have obtained 
no military results; and they have 
aroused the disgust of the neutral na- 
tions. The Germans argue that their 
Zeppelin raids are a part of their mili- 
tary offensive. If this is so, why don’t 
the Zeppelins fly over the firing lines 
and drop bombs on the soldiers, in- 
stead of flying over cities far afield 
and dropping bombs on women and 
children.’ . 











Wife (with newspaper)}—It says here 
that men grow bald because of the in- 
tense activity of their brain. 

Hub—Exactly! And women have 
no whiskers because of the intense 
activity of their chins, 





Policeman: What are you standing 
*ere for? Loafer: Nuffink. Policeman: 
| Well, just move on, If everybody was 
to stand in one place, how would the 
rest get past? 






again, “‘that was why, when poor little | 
it was such a) 


ALDERSON NEWS 


\Food For | Soldiers 


The Favorite Dishes of the Various 
Allied Soldiers 


One of the greatest problems which 
confront the military leaders of the 
different tountries is to supply the 
soldiers with adequate satisfying food. 
Napoleon spoke truly when he said 
that armies fight on their bellies. The 
British commissariat has had many 
problems to solve. Men well fed at 
home have to be well fed at the front. 
The English soldier must have his 
jam and marmalade as well as beef. 

The Russian soldier presents an 
easier problem. All he asks is plenty 
of “‘stchee,” a.sort of gruel or thick 
soup made of pork, oatmeal, potatoes 
and cabbage, boiled together with salt 
and other seasoning. The French sol- 
dier also consumes vast quantities of 
what he calls ‘‘soup,” although in 
reality it is a thick and nourishing 
stew, made of meat, potatoes, and 
various other vegetables. 

Italian soldiers demand their regu- 
lar supply of macaroni and spaghetti, 
; arid eat little meat. Their diet con- 
sists largely of farinaceous foods, 
fruits and wine, the latter being issued 
as part of their regular rations. The 
German soldiers get their meat rations 
largely in the form of sausage. Give 
a Teuton plenty of sausage with beer 
to wash it down and he is~perfectly 
content. 

The British fighters from India de- 
mand a menu entirely different from 
that of the Tommies, and the Turcos 
of the French army are also peculiar 
in their tastes. The food most favor- 
ed by the colored Algerian soldiery 
is ‘‘cous-cous,’’ or boiled semolina, 
made of the large hard grains retain- 
ed in the bolting machine after the 
fine flour has passed through it, The 
semolina is served either plain, or 
with the addition of vegetables, some- 
times with a little mutton or goat 
flesh added. On this regimen a Turco 
will march farther and carry a heavier 
load with less fatigue than any other 
soldier of any nation, 


More Wood Pulp Mills 


Canadian Wood Pulp Will’ be Used 
to Supply the Empire 


Some months ago, when the rela- 
tionship between Great Britain and 
Sweden was somewhat strained owing 
to the effect of German influence in 
the press and the seizure by the Brit- 
ish war ships of vessels suspected of 
carrying contraband from Swedish 
ports to the enemy, the Government 
of Sweden, as a reprisal, forbade the 
export of pulp to Great Britain. That 
action resulted in an immediate rise 
in the price of pulp sulphite, curtail- 
ment in the size’ of newspapers in 
Great Britain, and a situation that 
gave a measure of anxiety to the 

aper mills, whose stocks were not 
arge. 

Canada was appealed to. But her 
transportation service was so handi- 
capped, and her own supplies so re- 
stricted, that shipments on a_ large 
scale could not be oonsidered. The 
price of pulp in the meantime con- 
tinued to mount up till they were five 
times dearer than when war broke 
out. 

Information to hand from London 
is to the effect that the embargo put 
upon pulp from Sweden is virtually 
removed, but that it is too late for 
Sweden to regain the trade that she 
lost by her action. Considerable pro- 
gress, has been made with arrange- 
ments for the establishment in Can- 
ada of a huge mill for the production 
of sulphite pulp and it is expected 
that it will not be necessary to import 
much pulp from Sweden after the 
war. 








A Call to Horse Breeders 


Not only has the wastage of horses 
by reason of the war been enormous 
but in all the belligerent countries, 
not omitting Great Britain, there has 
either been a‘ paytial stoppage or a 
whole stoppage of breeding by reason 
of the scarcity of labor, the disturbed 
conditions or entire devastation. 

Whether the war lasts or ceases 
there must continue an undiminished 
demand for horses. When peace comes 
there will be a long period of replen- 
ishment. Then quality, as much and 
even more than quantity, will be re- 
|quired. Hence the evident call. to 
every Canadian farmer is to breed, and 
to breed to the best available.—John 
W. Brant, Sec. National Live Stock 
Records. 








When Baldness Starts 

It has been discovered that if a 
person is going to be bald in middle 
life, or even in old age, the symptoms 
will appear between the ages of fif- 
teen and twenty-five. Although the 
hair may gradually become thinner as 
one grows older, it will never entirely 
disappear unless signs of its thinning 
become manifest before the age of 
thirty-five years. 


“Bobby,” said the lady in the tube 
railway, severely, ‘“‘why don’t you get 
up and give your seat to your father? 
Doesn’t it pain you to see him reach- 
ing for the strap?’ 

“Not in a train,” said Bobby. 





The first fruits of the conquest of 
the German Cameroons reached Lon- 
don in the shape of about 400 tons 
of cocoa, 





A Syrian Custom 
In Syria sky blue is the mourning 
color, indicative of the assurance that 
the deceased has gone to heaven, 





Teacher—Tommy, what is the dif- 
ference between angling and fishing? 

Tommy—Well, the rich man an- 
gles and the poor man fishes.—Chi- 
cago Herald. 





“What is Jim doing now?” “Any- 
body he can come across” 





A BRIGHT TOBACCO OF THE FINEST QUALITY 





“PAY ROLL” TOBACCO 


10 CENTS PER PLUG 











"Where are the Old Ladies | 


How the Old Ladies of the Present 
Age Have Become Transformed 


Someone was saying the other day | 


(and she won't mind seeing her idea 
here) that the elderly woman of today 
is sowing her wild oats and having the 
protracted good time of her life. Ob- 
viously from the time a woman is 
married her years are filled with cares 
and responsibilities, until finally the 
children grow up, marry, leave home, 
and, husband having developed the 
poise and content of the usuai elder- 
ly person, she finds to her amazement 
that she is free. Then comes the 
oot of wild oats. She keeps a date 
ook, goes to clubs, has a place on 
boards of things, travels on the fed- 
eration special across continent, as 
likely as not, lives at hotels, sends her 
own telegrams, orders taxis, treats 
other women to luncheons and din- 
ners, makes speeches, votes if she has 
a chance, legislates, uplifts and keeps 
a telephone on her desk. These are 
only a few. If she 1s not interested 
in this sort of thing you will discover 
her tucked away in the back seat of 
a touring car, where she is not the 
least trouble in the world, and is al- 
ways under all circumstances, a per- 
fectly splendid credential of respect- 
ability. Two generations ago women 
of her age were senile, and sat in the 
chimney corner where they would be 
out of the way. But the chimney 
corner went out of architecture, and 
she was just as naturally uprooted. 
There are fewer old ladies’ homes 
than there promised to be. Not while 
grandmother can wear her grand- 
daughters’ shoes and hats and sashes 
and beads is she going to an old 
ladies’ home. A generation ago there 
promised to be a call for an old ladies’ 
home in every block. It’s wonderful 
how we old ladies have become trans- 
formed, and fairly forced another is- 
sue. Of course, we are sowing our 
wild oats. We have made a place for 
ourselves. Hurrah! Really there are 
no old ladies. Ask the milliner!— 
Women’s Clubs Magazine. 
Sign of a Good German 

A visitor to a British trench throws 
some light upon the chivalry of the 
British soldier, and, incidentally, up- 
on the humanity of some Germans—- 
one in particular. “I was standing 
in a front trench alongside a soldier 
whose business it was to observe the 
German lines, which we could see 
with singular clearness, and especi- 
ally to report to various killing units 
the appearance of any enemy sven in 
the open. - : 

‘But we don’t alwnys fire at them,” 
he explained, and, pointing to the 
corner of a field, said: “I saw a Ger 
man crossing here yesterday as coo) 
as a cucumber; but he was a guod 
fellow, and so I did nothing.” 

It puzzled me not a little to know 
how he distinguished a good fellow 
from a bad at 800 to 1,000 yards; and, 
anyway, how he came to regard any 
Boche as a friend and a brother. But 
the soldier, whose speech betrayed 
him as a member of one of those good 
old English county regiments’ which 
have fought with unvarying stoutness 
gave quite a simple explanation. He 
knew the Buche to be a good fellow— 
“because he stooped down and patted 
a dog.” 











For Campers 


The spot where your tent is to stand 
should be open. Have it as close to 
the woods as you wish, but so that the 
sun will shine on your tent. Sunlight 
is the healthiest thing in the world. 
It is the best disinfectant. If you 
pitch your tent under the thick trees, 
there will always be an unhealthy 
dampness, and mosquitoes will flock 
in. Then, too, in thunder-storms there 
is less danger in the open than under 
trees, The all-important reason, how- 
ever, for pitching your tent in the 
open is the matter of health. 

Do not put up the tent in a hollow. 
Water will lodge under it with the 
first shower. Set it on a little knoll. 
All this holds good whether you use 
an A-tent, wall-tent, lean-to, or any 
other sort of shelter. Once the tent 
is up in place, dig a drain around it 
exactly under the edge of the canvas, 
so that all the water will run off the 
tent into this drain and be carried 
away.”’—Peter Johnson, in the May 
St. Nicholas. 





Parcels for Wounded Soldiers 

Nearly forty-nine thousand parcels 
have been sent, to date, by the Cana- 
dian Red Cross to sick and wounded 
Canadian soldiers in the various hos- 
pitals. The contents of these parcels 
were not chosen at random, but were 
according to each man’s request. 

A recent list includes notepaper, 
toilet articles, mirrors, pipes, tobacco, 
socks, soft boots, canvas shoes, stylo 
pens, books, sweaters, khaki shirts, 
underwear, fruit, flowers, puzzles, 
mouth organs, playing cards, sweets. 

“Comfort bags,”” as these parcels 
have become known, have achieved 
such fame among the soldiers as {6 
cause sometimes an embarrassing de- 
mand. Most of the articles thus sent 
out come in generous measure from 
the Red Cross branches in Canada. 


What Canada Offers 

Settlers coming here from the United 
States may rely upon finding cheaper 
land and lower taxation than they 
have at home, to say nothing of the 
better price they can get over here 
for their high grade wheat because 
of the advantage we secure in the 
British market owing to our superior 
system of grading.—Winnipeg Tele- 
gram. 








Women are now employed in the 
block-system signal service for the 
Lyon - Mediterranean railway in 
France. 





True Diplomacy 
True diplomacy is to get all you 
can with as much courtesy as you 
can.—Rev. Boyd Carpenter. 
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For the Big Drive 


Hold the Foe - Off and. Prepare For 
a Knockout 


To whichever part of the European 

fronts we look the most remarkable 
fact is still the refusal of the allied 
commands to be provoked into a pre- 
mature offensive. Evidently the Brit- 
ish have only to be unleashed on the 
west and the Crown Prince's effort 
must be arrested; so, too, the ‘Aus- 
trians can be concentrated upon the 
Trentino because no special pressure 
is being put updn them in the east and 
southeast. There can only be one 
rational interpretation of these facts, 
and in France the army and civilian 
public realize it so well that they bear 
the strain without a whisper of com- 
plaint. The allies have now a definite 
ascendancy and at any moment they 
can reduce the enemy to a defensive 
on any and every side, but the au- 
tumn offensives in the Champagne 
and Artois taught their authors many 
things. They effected more in a tew 
days than the Crown Prince won on 
the Meuse in three months. Here is 
the measure of the difference of 
strength today. 
The German command undertook the 
battle of Verdun because it could not 
contemplate a larger operation, and 
it is now so deeply involved that it 
cannot draw out. The allies, on the 
other hand, are so bent upon a vastly 
larger operation, which they hope will 
be decisive, that they prefer to risk 
local and momentary losses rather 
than postpone the day when they will 
be fully ready to deliver in common 
their knockout blow. It would, there- 
fore, be unfair to General Joffre and 
the General's officers and men directly 
concerned to regard the struggle north 
of Verdun as a fair trial of strength. 
Vast as are its proportions and the 
sacrifices involved, it is over-shadowed 
Y a coming event incomparably 
greater. Enemy strategy, whether on 
the Meuse or the Adige, is to destroy 
this menace. It is at once the weak- 
ness and strength of the allies that 
while putting forth at these points just 
a sufficient defensive effort they must 
never compromise the supremely im- 
portant work of preparation.—London 
Chronicle. 








Villages With no Fighting Men Left 
A remarkable record of service in 
connection with the war is held by 
the remote Scottish island of Lewis. 
Out of a population of 28,000, close 
on 4,500 are with the colors. In many 
villages not a man fit for military ser- 
vice is left. Already over 300 of the 
islanders have given their lives in 
the war. The following letter, dated 
Windsor Castle, May 10, had been 
received by William Grant, journalist, 
Storoway, from Lord Stamfordham, 
the King's private secretary: 

“I have received and laid before 
the King the specially bound copy of 
your ‘Loyal Lewis’ Roll of Honor, 
which you have been good enough to 
forward through Mr. Ian MacPherson 
for submission to the King. 

“His Majesty wishes to express his 
appreciation of the gallant service 
rendered by the people of the island 
of Lewis, at the same time sympathiz- 
ing with the families of those who 


have given their lives in this terrible 
war.” : 





A Gallant and Hardy Breed 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize 
the dangerous character of- mine- 
sweeping. Trawlers and drifters, be- 
ing of moderate draught, have a cer- 
tain advantage over heavier ships, for 
they can often pass in safety above 
tires which have neen laid at a cer- 
tru depth to catch deeper riding vic- 
tims. Un the ct'er hand, the very 
nature of their duty compels them to 
spend most of their time in mine-in- 
fested waters, and the appalling risks 
they run are too often brought home 
to ue by the casualty lists. But the 
erstwhile fishermen who man _ these 
boats are a gallant and hardy breed, 
tov inured to the vicissitudes of wind 
and weather to be much impressed 
by the hidden and deadlier perils 
that now lurk beneath the grey 
waters.—The Navy. 





An Ice Mine 

Probably the strangest mine in the 
world is to be found in Pennsylvania. 
{t is an ice mine, which freezes in 
summer and thaws in winter. It. is 
40 feet deep and from 10 to 12 feet in 
diameter, up which pours a peculiar 
cold mist coming from openings found 
all the way from the top to the bot- 
tom. As soon as warm weather ar- 
rives frost appears on the walls of the 
sheft and soon tiny icicles form rap- 
idly, until in the warmest weather 
huge icicles, often two feet thick, 
reach from the top to the bottom of 
the mine, Geologists can offer no ex- 
planation. The owner built a shed 
over the mine, but had to tear it down 
because as soon as the sun's rays were 
cut off the ice melted. Its normal 
thaw sets in in October, 





The former Pacific Mail liner Nile 
has been sold to a Chinese syndicate 


for $750,000. Shortly after the out- 
break of the war it was taken by 
Great Britain, and since then has 


been one of the most active merchant 
ships aiding the British navy. It 
has seen service in all Oriental waters, 
has carried troops from China to 
India to France, and for several 
months acted as a transport across 
the English Channel. 


First Stoker (weary)—I'd like to find 
the merchant ’oo invented. boilers, 
Second Stoker (also weary)—Boilers, 
be blowed! I’m lookin’ for the blighter 
‘oo found out that coal would burn.— 
Punch. 





One defect of German diplomacy 
seems to be a foolish habit of letting 
important papers lie around loose.— 
Charleston News and Courier, 


When a man begins to shout that 
he is just as good as anybody, that 
is one sign that he isn’t, 
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Rural Credits 
British Columbia Adopts the New Zea+ 
Land Rural Credits System 


British Columbia has adopted the 
New Zealand system of government 
loans to farmers. © Four years ago 
the British Columbia government sent 
a royal commission to Australia and 
New Zealand to investigate the rural 
credit systems in operation in those 
dominions. The report brought in by 
the commission was very favorable 
and the government secured the en- 
actment of legislation to make, it 
effective. Under the new Agricultural 
Credits Act the government has bor- 
rowed $1,000,000 at 5.63 per cent, and 
will re-loan this money to the farmers. 
throughout the Pacific province. It 
is expected that the cost of this money 
to the farmers will be about one per 
cent. over what the government had 
to pay for it, but even this rate of 
six and a half per cent. will be con- 
siderably lower than the average now 
being paid by farmers in British 
Columbia or in the Prairie Provinces. 
A report from Victoria, B. C., says 
that the government expects to ioam 
$6,000,000 or $7,000,000 to farmers dur- 
ing the coming year under the New 


Zealand system.—The Grain Growers” 
Guide. 


Oats of Barbed Steel 


German Slim Trick to Kill the British 
Horses 


Barbed oats are the instruments otf 
offence invented by Germans. The 
War Office has had to issue to respon- 
sible officers in charge of cavairy and 
other mounted forces an order that 
every bushel of oats now must be ex- 
amined carefully before it is used. It 
has been discovered that some of the 
sacks of oats purchased in the United 
States contained little pieces of steel, 
shaped like oats, and painted yellow. 
These are barbed, and a horse that 
swallowed one would have little 
chance of life. The placing of the 
barbed oats in the food is consider- 
ed to be the work of Germans who 
have obtained employment in Ameri- 
can granaries in order to kill the 
horses at 3,000 miles range. 











An old farmer and his wife drove ta 
market one day. It had been a very 
wet day, and large pools of water had 
formed in the roadway between the 
farm and the town. On the return 
journey they met an old friend. 

“And how are you today?” was the 
friendly greeting. 

“Oh, very well, thank you! answer- 
ed the farmer. 

“How is the missus?” continued the 
friend. 

“She’s fine; fine!’ answered the 
farmer. “She’s behind there”’—jerk- 
ing the thumb toward the back seat. 

“‘She’s not there!’ said the astonish- 
ed friend. 

The old farmer turned and looked 
over his shoulder, then cooly replied: 

“Humph! that accounts for the 
splash, then !’’—London News. 





Huns Fooling the Dutch 


Revelations are accumulating about 
the cunning character of the German 
intrigue to arouse feeling against the 
allies. Baron von Kuhlmann, the 
notorious German publicity agent, is 
clearly indicated as the author of the 
insidiously spread canard, now fully 
exposed, that the allies intended to 
land troops in Holland. Some of the 
Dutch papers are pointing out that 
this palpable lie obscured the vital 
issue about the torpedoing of the 
Dutch ships by the German submar- 
ines. 





Sir Edward Grey’s Pets 

Sir Edward Grey is always looked 
upon as somewhat hard and unbend- 
in. There are a number of wild 
squirrels in a certain wood which 
quickly find out when he is at home 
in Northumberland and make their 
way to his house. They scale the walls 
and invade the library; then, jump- 
ing upon his writing table, are re- 
warded with nuts, which they take 
from his hand. 





According to a heart specialist, if 
one retires to bed at ten instead of 
twelve he saves the heart 876,000 foot- 
pounds a year. Lying down half an 
hour daily lessens its labor in the 
same period by 219,000 foot-pounds. 

Jenkins—My stenographer can write 
one hundred and fifty words a minute. 
Thompkins—So can mine—but she 
doesn't seem to care what the words 





, are, 








The Lights 
Of 65 Years Ago 


Are still doing duty in 
the shape of 


Eddy’s 


Matches 


Sixty-five years ago 
the first Canadian-made 
Matches were made at 
Hull by Eddy and 
since that time, for 
materials and striking 
qualities, Eddy’s have 
been the acknowledg- 
ed best. 


When Buying Matches 
Specify “ Eddy’s.” 
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It bearsthe ™ 


Seal of Purity 
All over the world the 
name Sunlight stands 
St parity inSoap. Our 
$5,000 guarantee of 
Purity is something 
more than an adver- 
tisement. It marks the 
high standard we have 
set for ourselves to give 
you the best laundry 
soap it is possible to 
produce at any price. 


Sunlight 
Of Soa 


YOU NEED 


to aid uature occasionally when your 
liver is sluggish, your stomach dis- 
ordered or your bowels inactive. Let 
this safe, mild, dependable remedy 
regulate these organs and put them 
dn a sound and healthy condition, 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


Largest Sale of Any Medicine in the World, 
Sold everywhere, In boxes, 25 cents. 


ARLINGTON 


WATERPROOF COLLARS AND CUFFS 

Something better than linen and big laundry 
bills. Wash it with soap and water. All 
stores or direct. State style and size. For 
Z5c. we will mail you. 

THE ARLINGTON COMPANY OF 

CANADA, Limited 
5S Fraser Avenue, Terento, Ontarie 


ante etree ts 


ees of strength. No. 1 

1; No. 2, $3; No. 3, 86 

A per box. Sold by all 

druggists, or sent pre- 

paid in plain package on 

receipt of price. Free 
pamphlet. Address: 


THE COOK MEDICINE CO 
VORONTO, OMT, Cfesmanty 























DEAFNESs Is MISERY 
Ss Iknow because I was Deaf and had Head 
wa Noises for over 30 years, My invisible 
fatheetic Ear Drums restored my hear- 





any sworn statement of h 
myhearing. A. oO. E NARD et 


Suite 229 1 545th A ve. 


BLAC 
LEG 


specialising 
Insist on Cutter’s. If unobtainable, order direct, 
WHE CUTTER LABORATORY, Berkeley, California, 


--+N Y city 





LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 
by Cutter’s Blackleg Pills. Low- 
we fresh, reliable; preferred by 
‘estern stockmen because they pre 
ject ~where other vaceines fail, 
rite for booklet and 
10-dose pkge. Biackiog Pills $1.00 
50-dose pkge. Blaokieg Pills 4.00 
but Cutter’s best. 





HE NEW FRENCH REMEDY. Not. No2 NOS. 
HERAPION 232-3 
Hospitals with 
eat SUCCESS, CURES CHRONIC WEAKNESS, LOST VIGOR 
VIM. KIDNEY. BLADDER, DISEASES. BLOOD POISON. 
PILES EITHER No. DRUGGISTS or MAIL $1. POST 4 CTS 
IOUGERA Ce. $0. BEEKMAN ST. NEW YORK of LYMAN BROS 
AONTO. WRITE FOR FRE BOOK TO Dr. Le CLERC 
ED CO. HAVERSTOCK RD. HAMPSTEAD, LONDON. EN@, 
‘RY NEW DRAGEE (TASTELESS) PORMOF Easy 


SAFE AND 
LASTING CURE, 
E THAT TRADE MARKED WORD ‘THERAPION' IS OM 
TI. GOVT STAMP AFFIXED TO ALL GENUINE PACKETS, 








Many Indians Have Enlisted 
Up to the present time over eight 
fhundred Indians have enlisted in the 
‘Canadian Overseas forces, while the 
Indians of Canada have contributed 
no less than $24,634 to the patriotic 
‘fund. An effort was made to form a 
complete Indian battalron, and this 
would have been successful, but for 
the fact that recruiting officers had 
been busy amongst the tribes on be- 
half of several regiments. It is said 
‘that after ‘the war is over the Indians 
who have served at the front will de- 
mand the white man’s privilege of 
voting and it will probably be handed 
to them. 
Visitor—But whatever induced you 
to take up safe-cracking for a living? 
“Oh! I dunno, lady. I guess I had 
a natural gift {pr it.’’"—Life. 





A cat can turn completely over and 
land on its paws in a fall of fifteen 
inches. 


| the public. To this end questions have 





Bureau of Social Research! Stamps as Spy Messages 





Organized by the Governments of the 
Three Prairie Provinces 


A Bureau of social research has 
recently been organized under the 
joint control of the provincial govern- 
ments of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta in order to make a more care- 
ful investigation of general social wel- 
fare questions than has hitherto been 
possible by any existing government 
department or public institution. 

The pyirpose is in general to make 
a practical study of community prob- 
lems with a view (a) to promoting a 
more general interest in social welfare, 
(b) providing expert advice and assist- 
ance to‘any community désirous of 
organizing its forces for more efficient 
citizenship, (c) securing data which 
will form the basis for sound and pro- 
gressive legislation. 

The functions of the bureau are two- 
fold—ist, to secure information; this 
will be done through co-operation with 
public and private agencies and b 
special investigation, 2nd, to dissemi- 
nate such information by means of 
reports, bulletins, the public press, 
lectures, correspondence, etc. 

Two kinds of investigation will be 
carried on during the first year—(1) 
The care of immigrants, with special 
reference to the Ruthenians who are 
settled in large numbers in the rural 
districts of all three provinces; (2) 
A preliminary enquiry with regard to 
the feeble-minded, for whom as yet 
there is no proper institutional care. 

The three prairie provinces have 
much in common and have already 
been co-operating in the provision of 
institutions for the care of the vari- 
ous classes of dependents and delin- 
quents, including the blind, deaf and 
dumb children. 

Controlling the work of the bureau 
there will be, in each province, an ad- 
visory council consisting of one cab- 
inet minister and five appointed mem- 
bers. When the organization of these 
provincial councils 1s completed two 
representatives from each will form 
an interprovincial council which will 
be responsible for general policy. 

The Dominion Commission of Con- 
servation has for many years been 
doing good work in the collection and 
dissemination of information relative 
to the natural resources of Canada, 
such as forests, water powers, soils, 
etc., their development and _ proper 
conservation. The work of the bureau 
of Social Research will be in the prob- 
ably more important direction of treat- 
ing with the “human resources” and 
in this work it is felt that the bureau 
will receive the unstinted support of 


been sent to school teachers, ministers, 
and secretaries of farmers and wo- 


| men’s organizations throughout the 


“in the kitchen. 





province enquiring as to social condi- 
tions in various districts, and the gen- 
eral information which will be secured 
in this way will be supplemented by 
particulars obtained as the result of 
special studies in particular districts. 


Most infants are infested by worms, 
which cause great suffering, and if 
not promptly dealt with may cause 
constitutional weaknesses difficult to 
remedy. Miller’s Worm Powders will 
clear the stomach and bowels of worms 
and will so act upon the system that 
there will be no recurrence of the 
trouble. And not only this, but they 
will repair the injuries to the organs 
that worms cause and restore them 
to soundness. 


Some time ago a Brooklyn cook an- 
nounced to the mistress of the house 
her betrothal, adding that she might 
leave at any moment. The woman of 
the house was genuinely sorry, since 
the cook was a good one. 

Months passed, however, without 
further word of leaving, although the 
happy man-to-be was a frequent caller 
So the mistress was 
to ask: 
ou going to be married, 


finally move 

“When are 
Mary?” ‘ 

“Indade, an’ it’s niver at all, I’m 
thinkin’, mum,” was the melancholy 
response. 

“Really! What’s the trouble?” 

‘Tis this mum—I won’t marry Pat 
whin he’s drunk, an’ whin he’s sober 
he won’t marry me!” 

The Sacred Bridge of Pekin, which 
a few years ago, no one was permit- 
ted to tread upon except the Emperor, 
is now freely used by the Chinese 
pedestrians. 





A Pill That Lightens Life.—To the 
man who is a victim of indigestion 
the transaction of business becomes 
an added misery. He cannot concen- 
trate his mind upon his tasks and loss 
and vexation attend him. To such a 
man Parmelee’s Vegetable Pills offer 
relief. A course of treatment, accord- 
ing to diréctious, will convince him 
of their great excellence. They are 
confidently recommended because they 
will do all that is claimed for them. 





Waiter—Yes, sir, omelettes has gone 
up on account of the war. 

Diner—Great Scot! Are they throw- 
ing eggs at each other? 





Gloves With Fingers 
It was in the twelfth century that 


































































™! count of the simple 


Arranged to Convey Information of a 
Naval or Military Nature 


The Italian Government has forbid- 
den the exportation and the German, 
Government the importation of used 
and unused postage stamps, according 
to information received from Switzer- 
land by Hugh Clark, a New York 
philatelist. 

American dealers’ supplies of stamps 
from Italy are thus suspended; and 
those from Germany are delayed be- 
cause they must come by way of Rou- 
mania and the Orient, whereas for- 
merly they reached here by way of 
Italy. 

The British Government does not 
eee German stamps to be sent out 

y way of Holland or the Scandin- 
avian countries, according to local 
philatelists, and the French Govern- 
ment is equally strict. 

The letter received by Mr. Clark 
carried the intimation that two secret 


Y | codes built poe the use of postage 
r 


stamps sent through letters had been 
discovered by the Italian and German 
authorities, and that ‘these were re- 
sponsible for the respective decisions 
of the two governments. Through these 
codes certain numbers and types of 
stamps, imported or exported, were 
said to be conveying information of 
a naval or military nature. 


Delicate Young Girls, 
Pale, Tired Women 


There is no beauty in pallor, but 
proof of plenty of weakness. Exer- 
tion makes your heart flutter, your 
back and limbs ache, and you sadly 
need something to put some ginger 
into your system. Try Dr. Hamilton’s 
Pills; they make you feel alive, make 
you want to do things. They renew 
and purify the blood—then come 
strong nerves, rosy cheeks, laughing 
eyes, robust good health. You'll be 
helped in a hundred ways by Dr. 
Hamilton’s Pills, which are an old 
family .remedy of great renown. 
Thousands use no other medicine and 
never have a day’s sickness of any 
kind. Get a 25¢e. box today. Sold by 
all dealers. 





Origin of Wood Pulp Paper 

A writer in the “‘Newcastle Chron- 
icle’” says that an old hornet’s nest 
caused Dr. Hill, of Augusta, Maine, 
to make the discovery. A friend and 
neighbor had told him there was not 
enough cotton and rags in the world 
to supply the newspapers and other 
publications with their raw material. 
That was about forty years ago, and 
Dr. Hill took a hornet’s nest to the 
superintendent of a nearby paper fac- 
tory and asked him, “Why can’t you 
make paper like that?” They sat down 
together, took the nest apart, analyzed 
it carefully, and decided that if a 
hornet could make paper out of. wood, 
man ought to be able to do as much. 
The doctor discovered that the hornet 
first chewed the wood into a fine pulp. 
They decided to make machinery and 
water do what the hornet’s mouth 
did. Such was the inning of the 
wood pulp industry. 


Minard’s Liniment Cures Colds, Etc. 

The Post Office Department has 
received information that gifts sent 
from Canada to Canadian soldiers 
serving in British regiments stationed 
in Great Britain, and to naval reserv- 
ists and others from Canada serving in 
the navy, are exempt from customs 
duty, provided they are addressed to 
the Canadian War Contingent As. 
sociation at the Army Post Office, 
London, Eng. Arrangements have 
been made under which this Associa- 
tion will act as a central organization 
for the distribution of such parcels 
from Canada. The concession is of 
course restricted to such parcels as 
are sent through the War Contingent 
Association. j 

Safety First 

In “Farm and Fireside” is an ac- 
method that 
ought to be empldyed everywhere by 
which a farmer saved his property: 
“One pail of water standing at the 
foot of a ladder leading to the hay- 
mow saved our barn,” we read. 
“Lightning struck the barn, killing 
two calves, then ran along to the top 
of the haymow. My husband grabbed 
the pail and ran up the ladder in 
time to put out the fire, but if he had 
had to wait to draw that water it 
would have been too late.” Bo if full 
protection is not possible, don’t ne- 
glect to keep a few pails of water 
handy. 


If one be troubled with corns and 
warts, he will find in Holloway’s 
Corn Cure an application that will 
entirely relieve suffering. 








The Saturday Holiday 

The beginnings of the Saturday 
half-holiday might be traced to an 
old-time custom among Southern 
planters. ‘On Saturday’s,” says Pro- 
fessor Sanford in ‘‘The Story of Agri- 
culture,” ‘“‘for either the whole or a 
part of the day, the slaves were re- 
leased from field work, In many cases 
they used this time and Sundays in 


gloves with separate fingers were first| which to earn money for themselves 


worn, 














Parents! 


You may rest assured 


of one’ thing, Cowan’s Maple 
Buds will not harm your children 
— buy them for yourself and 


yours. 
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by hiring out and doing odd jobs. 
There were many instances in which 
slaves purchased their freedom and 
that of their families with money 
earned in this way.” 





The Memory of the Dead 

In several cities in Canada there 
are monuments to local heroes who 
fell in the South African war and gen- 
erally a small bronze plate is big 
enough to contain the dozen or so 
names. The monuments that will rise 
when the present great. war is ended 
will be different in that respect. The 
casualty lists in one encounter today 
would cover the base of the largest 
memorial now standing. 


Angry Diner—Waiter, you are hot 
fit to serve a pig! Waiter—I’m doing 
my best, sir!—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Roumania’s credit holds firm, Her 
5 per cent loan for $24,000,000 was 
over-subscribed by $16,000,000. 
























\ Minard’s Liniment Cures Diptheria. 


Over 300 women are acting as sta-/ 
tion masters in France. | 





——— 
Canada’s Supply of Nickel 


Rich Deposits in Cobalt District of 
Great Value to the Empire 
in Time of War 


When the supply of nickel has be- 
come one of the foremost needs of the 
Empire it is well to recapitulate the 
resources that Canada holds of the 
coveted metal. 

The total production of matte at 
Sudbury, Ont., in 1915 was 67,703 tons, 
containing 39,216,165 pounds of copper 
and 68,077,823 pounds of nickel, and 
valued by the producers at £2,070,000. 
The tonnage of ore smelted (part be- 
ing previously roasted) was 1,272,283. 
The production in 1914 was 46,396 tons 
of matte, containing 28,896,825 pounds 
of copper and 45,517,937 pounds of 
nickel, and valued at £1,438,000. 

The reported recovery of nickel 
from the ores of the Cobalt district 
was 65,325 pounds of metals, and 
200,032 pounds of nickel oxide. The 
recovery. in 1914 was 392,512 pounds 
of nickel oxide. About 60 per cent. 
of the Canadian nickel production is 
exported to the United States, and a 
far larger quantity of nickel finds its 
way to-the United Kingdom through 
United States refineries than is ex- 
ported directly from Canada. 

The Canadian Government have 
an agreement from the U. S. smelters 
under which there is a practical cer- 
tainty that none of our nickel goes to 
the enemy. 








Horse Prices Upward 


Good Prospects Ahead for the Horse 
Breeder in Canada 


“The demand for horses in Canada,” 
said Live Stock Commissioner John 
Bright recently, “‘has already stiffened 
considerably and I look forward to a 
gradual return to good prices. 

‘When the panic of 1912 struck us, 
as the banks shut down, the horse 
breeders were almost the first to feel 
it. Consequently the tendency was 
to stop breeding. In 1913, the tend- 
ency increased, while 1914 and 1915 
were worse; so that there is a dearth 
of foals this year, and a decided scar- 
city of one-year-olds amd two-year- 
olds. Breeding will come back slowly, 
so that it will be at least four vears 
before the foals of tnis year come on 
the market. This means a ten-year 
cycle in horse prices, 


“T remember about 1892 when horses 
were at a low ebb tnat I was offered 
on my furm at Myrtle, but $40 for a 
filly rising two years. She was regis- 
tered, and of fair conformation. I kept 
her. Inside of eight years I raised 
many colts from her, and sold at 12 
years for, $250. Later when horses 
were at their big prices I sold a filly 
rising two years for $290, not better 
than the one I was offered $40 for in 
1892. 





In good times, a great many breed-, 


ers are foolish. They hang on to good 
stock, refuse good ‘prices, pay out big 
feed bills, and even mortgage their 
farms to feed their stock, until a 
slack period pops up and they find 
their business ruined, their farms gone 
and the stock sold at a mere pittance 
It is always good advice to sell when 
you get a fair working price, and 
horsemen should be well advised to 
remember past experiences in future 
bright spots. 

“To me ‘there is nothing but hope- 
fulness ahead for the farmer who 
breeds big quality horses for the com- 
ing needs of Canada and the re- 
modelled world.” 


Outlook For Heavy Horses 

The more judgment exercised in 
breeding the better it will be for the 
country. For the last year or two 
there has been a slump in prices and, 
it is feared, less breeding than former- 
ly in consequence. As a result, when 
the increased demand, which transac- 
tions, especially in the west, would 
indicate has already commenced, ar- 
rive at its fullness there will be both 
high prices and a marked deficiency 
of the right sort. By this, coupled 
with the fact that the wastage of 
horses in the war has been enormous, 
it would seem worth while to improve 
and accelerate horse breeding along 
with general agricultural production.— 
Ottawa Bulletin. 


The Worst is Yet to Come 
“Hell let loose,” says Vorwearts, the 
organ of German socialism in des- 
cribing the food riots in Berlin. It 
may be exaggeration. Even if true, 
however, it is nothing compared with 
what is going to “break loose” when 
the still deluded German people come 
to fully realize the extent of the crime 
eommitted against them by Prussian 
Junkerism.—New York Herald. 

The old gentleman’s wife was get- 
ting into a carriage, and he neglect+d 
t. assist her. “‘You are not so gailart, 
John, as when I was a gal,” she ca- 
claimed, in gentle rebuke. “No,” was 
his ready response, “and you are not 
so’buoyant as when I was a boy.” 


Tea in Burma 


Most of the tea raised in Burma is 
pickled and eaten as a condiment, 
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Woman Found 
In al Zeppelin 


What a French Officer Saw in Burn- 
ing Wreckage 


Among the interesting statements 
gathered at Revigny by the correspon- 
dent of the “Petit Parisien’’ regarding 
the end of the Zeppelin brought down 
in flames by the French is that of an 
inhabitant of the region whose evi- 
dence suggests that there was a wo- 
man on board the airship. 

“Ll was scarcely more than twenty 
yards away among the people crowded 
round the burning mass of the mon- 
ster sky-raider,”’ he said, ‘‘when I saw 
a French officer, whom I knew, scrut- 
inizing through his fieldglass a par- 
ticular heap of burning wreckage, the 
flames of which lit up the night. 

“He handed me the _ glasses, ex- 
claiming, ‘Look, there is no mistake, 
about it, a woman was with them.’ 
True enough, I could plainly see 
through the glasses two slender feet | 
shot with high-topped, high-heeled | 
fashionable boots. They were un- 
doubtedly the feet of a woman.” 


NO MEDICINE AS GOOD 
FOR LITTLE ONES 


Once a mother has used Baby’s Own 
Tablets for her little ones she will use | 
nothing else. The first few doses 
make her realize there is nothing to 
equal them in making baby well and 
keeping him well. Concerning them 
Mrs. C. E. Stilwell, Winthrope, Sask., 
writes :—"T have used Baby’s Own Ta- 
blets for the past ten years and have | 
found them so good tor my little ones 
that I always keep a box in the| 
house.” The Tablets are sold by medi- 
cine dealers or by mail at 25 cents a 
box from The Dr. Williams Medicine 
Co., Brockville, Ont. 







































pense, than aay 
ether preparation 
made. “Ideal” ig 
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ing preparations 
removes nothing 
but the dirt, leaw 
ing the silverware 





Verdun 

“It will, however, only be in restros- 
pect, when the war is over, that we 
can fully appreciate the part played 
by the army of Verdun and its con- 
tribution to the general result. We 
cannot yet be sure of the exact rea- 
son, or balance of reasons, for the 
German choice. There were certainly 
dynastic and economic, as well as 
military reasons. The many failures 
of the German Crown Prince had to 
be redeemed, and the idea that a 
striking victory here would confirm 
and extend Germany’s hold upon the 
mineral basin of Lorraine, which is | 
essential to her iron and steel manu- 
facturers, was probably not foreign 
to the decision. Among military rea- 
sons, probably the strongest was that 
France could be given a knock-out 
blow, whereas another thrust into 
Russia would not be decisive, even 
if successful, and any success upon 
the British front in France was highly 
problematical.”—G. H. Ferris in Lon- 
don Chronicle. 





A movement has been organized in 
Germany for erecting a monument in 
honor of Count Caprivi, the second 
Imperial Chancellor, on the island of 
Heligoland. It was during that states- 
man’s rule in the affairs of the na 
tion that Lord Salisbury ceded the 
island in exchange for 
Speaking the other day in the Reich 
stag, Herr Waldstein, a Radical De- 
puty, said:—‘‘We have all been ask- 
ing ourselves with a certain feeli 
of horror what would have happen 
if Heligoland had still been today a 
British fortress. With the deepest 
feeling of gratitude we must remember 
today the man who by the Treaty of 
Zanzibar made the island the mighti- 
est bulwark of our German coasts.” 


Pulling ‘‘Bismarcks” to Pieces 

The latest war auxiliary in  Ger- 
many is the de-copperising of statues 
for the needs of the arsenal. Much 
adverse and unprintable comments 
have been passed because some cor- 
porations have laid violent hands up- 
on Bismarck monuments. Replacing 
copper with iron has been taken as 
of ill omen. One paper went as far 
as to head an article against the 
crime, ‘Oh for an hour of Bismarck !” 


No German officer or soldier is 
allowed to aid Turkey until he has 
enlisted in the Turkish army and 
donned the uniform of the Sultan’s 
hosts. Enver Pasha says he will 
listen to advice from the Germans, 
but professes to take no commands 
from them. 


Furniture Storage Famine 

Problems in Great Britain are as 
thick as Scotch thistles on a bleak 
farm, owing to the war. One of the 
minor problems is the storage of 
furniture. Since Conscription was 
passed and’ married men have begun 
to prepare for service, thousands have 
had their furniture stored. Now there 
are no depostories for storage, and 
as everybody is busy with work that 
is more important many people are 
experiencing unexpected hardships 


Lake Tanganyika, which has been 
frequently mentioned of late in con- 
nection with General Smuts’ cam- 
paign, is 2,700 feet above the sea. It 
is about 400 miles long, indented by 
capes so that steamers take three 
days to get from one end of the 400 
miles to the other. 


“Such a vicious temper! Where did 
the child ever get.it from—not from 
me, ‘I’m, sure,” grumbled Mrs. Per- 
kins. 

“No my dear,”’ replied Mr. Perkins, 
sadly, ‘you certainly haven't lost any 
of yours.” tie : 


Customer (in barber’s chair)—So you 
haven't heard Von Thumper, the 
famous pianist?’ Barber—No. Them 
long-haired fellers never patronize me 
—why should I patronize them?—Mus- 
ical America 
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and Specks before the Eyes 


Liver derangement is the cause behind these distressing con- 
ditions, and only restoration of perfect natural action can effect 
lasting cure. That is why Dr. Cassell’s Instant Relief is so 
immeasurably superior to the old-fashioned cathartic liver- 
pills and aperient salts. Such things can only give passing 
relief by forcing the liver to unnatwral action, and have to 
be continued. Dr. Cassell’s Instant Relief strengthens the 
liver, and so brings about natural action in a natural manner, 


Take Dr. Casseil’s Instant Relief tor constipation, biliousness, torpid 
liver, sick headache, dizziness, specks before the eyes, flatulence and 
windy spasms, acidity, heartburn, impure blood, and that dull, heavy 
feeling which is a sure indication of liver treubie. 


Ash for Dr, Cassell's Instant Relief and take no sub-titute. ' 
Price 50 cents. from all Druggists and Storekeepers, 


or direct from the Sole Agents for Canadas, Harold F. Ritchie and Co, 
1Ad., 10, McCaul-street, Toronto. War Tax 2 cents extra. 


—- 


Dr. Casseli's instant Relief is the companion to Dr. Casseil'’s Tablets, 


Sole Proprietors: Dr, Cassell's Coy Ltd., Manchested, England, 


Dr. Cassell's 
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It is not on all occasions that the News gives afree boost 
to another periodical but we like to let our readers know of 
the best going in Alberta Literature. ‘The tip is this, if you 
want to read about the liveliest spiciest paper published reg- 
ularly in Alberta send $1.25 for a years subscription to the 
Fairplay Publishing Co. Calgary, for their magazine Fairplay. 
It claims the title Western Canadas’ Independent Paper. As 
the editor is now facing Libel actions it would seem to be 
living up to its name. 





The News is in receipt of three different letters this week 
from former residents who are now in the States asking a- 
bout Crop conditions this year. From the reporls of farm- 
ers from east, west, north and south who visit the oftice we 
are assured that they could not do better. ‘he crop of 1916 
will be a record breaker. If any former resident will return 
this fall they may rest assured that they can go right to work 
in the harvest at the best harvest wages ever given. 
The News will guarantee them this to be right. 





JEFF isthe name of the Stag Hound that has lately 
joined the News Staff. Please don’t kick our dog around. 





Our Job Department 
-is fully equipped to do 

. all of your Printing. 
“a The ‘News Job Department 





The Pioneer Dray Line 


Specialists in prompt and 
efficient transportation. 


Bailey Bros., props. 


P. O. Box 34 





FOR SALE 


The Alderson News Office 


Butter “wrappers $3 per 1000 





Mr. and Mrs. 


n. J. Mille dal 
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The 10th Annual Convention of 


Mrs. Jno. Franks and daughter the Western Canada Irrigation Ags- 


motored to town on Monday from 
Tide Lake to kay good-bye to Pte. 
Andy Franks who left for Sarcee 
Camp after visiting friends in town 
and ‘Tide Lake. 
| 

Cliff Foughty repcrts to the News 
that he started cutting his rye over 
a week ago. Thus the greatest har- 
vest that ever was is under way in 
this district. 


stmt on- Ln ee ee 





The British Columbia Fruit Grow- 
ers Association are holding an an- 
nual meeting at Peuticton, B.C. 
July 20th-21st, and the Alderson 
News has been asked to extend an 
invitation to all delegates attending 
the Western Canada Irrigation As- 
sociation Convention at Kamloops, 
B. C. July 25th-27th, to make their 
trip a little earlier and be present 
at the British Columbia Fruit Grow- 
ers meeting at Penticton. 

Penticton, at the south end of 
the Okanagan lake is one of the 
beauty spots of British Columbia, 
a delightful summer resort, and a 
place which every prairie dweller 
should visit if he has the opportun- 
ity. Delegates to the Irrigation 
Convention who are able to accept 
this invitation will undoubcedly find 
the visit to Penticton, and the meet- 
ing there, both pleasant and profit- 
able, 


———++-—_—__—— 


A three days Excursion has been 
arranged by the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for visitors to 
the School of Agriculture at Clares« 
holm on August 7th to August 9th, 
at single fare rates for the return 
journey. For particulars of pro- 
gram and plans for the Excursion 
see next issue. A large attendance 
is assured and everybody will be 
made welcome. 

Hon. Duncan Marshall, Minister 
of Agriculture. 

Alex Galbraith, Supt. of Fairs & 
Institutes. 


There will also be a three days 
excursion to the School of Agricul- 
ture at Olds, extending from Aug. 
3rd to 5th. Same arrangements 
and program will be carried out. 





The Land Titles Act 


Mortgage Sale of F: ‘arm Property 


Pursuart to the directions of the 
Registrar and by virtue of the Pow- 
ers of the Sale provided by The 
Land Titles Act, under a certain 
mortgage which will be produced at 
the time of the sule, 

Ther will be offered for sale by 
public auction at the Hotel Alderson 
in the Village of Alderson in the 
Province of Alberta, on Saturday 
the 22nd of July, 1916, at the hour 
of 12 o’clock, noon, the following 
property, namely: The South-East 
quarter of Sestion Twenty-Seven 
(27) in Township Eighteen (18), 
and Range Nine (9) West of the 
Fourth Meridian in the Province of 
Alberta, excepting all mines and 
minerals. ‘ 

Terms of sale to be twenty (20) 
per cent. cash at the time of the 
sale and the balance according to 
the terms and conditions to be 
made known at the time of sale or 
upon application to the undermen- 
tioned auctioneer. 

The above property will be offered 
for sale subject to a sealed reserved 
bid and free from all eneumbrances. 
save: all municipal claims and 
Statutory Liens, if any, and taxes 
for the current year. 

The Vendor is informed that the 
above property is situated ahout 14 
miles South from the Railway Sta- 
of Jenner, and that about 60 acres 





thereof have been vroken hut were 
not cultivated last year, and that 
the said property includes a small 
shack, a stable and some fencing. 

For further partieulars and con- 
ditions of sale, apyly to Harry W, 
Johnson, Auctioneer, Alderson, Al- 
berta, 

DATED this 16th day of June 
A. D. 1916. 

Approved 

A. T. Kinnaird, 
Depaty Registrar. 
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gciation is to be held yat, Kamloops 
pext week, yee at ‘Wednesday; 
and Thursday. Arhong the notables 
who are slated: tg) attend are the 
Honourable, W, R. Motherwell of 
Regina, Hondurabje Duncun Mar- 
shall, Honortable W. R. Ross of 
Victoria, B. ©... Se S. Dennis Assis- 
tant to the President of the Canad- 
jan Pacific Railway. { 





“The Column” that 'gets results 

ee 

FOUND--On Broadway, a purse 
containing sum of money. The 
purse has a Kairdale, ND. ad- 
dress on it. Loser may have 
same by paying for this ad at 
the News office and proving prop- 
erty. 


————————————————_——_—_—_ 


FOUND—On Celebration Day, a 
pendant with word ‘‘BABY.’’ 
Loser apply at the Hotel Alder- 
son. 





\LOST---Either at Alderson or on 
the road to Tripola a small puck- 
et book containing two railroad 
tickets and a sum of money. Re- 
ward if returned. Mrs. A. EK. 
MclIntoeh, Tripola 

eR NT 

WANTED—Woman or girl for 
housework on furtit, small farvily 
to cookAor. Address} Clarkson 
Bros. Suffield, Alta. 


ESC _____ 


ESTRAY—On my place N. E. } 
24-19-10, a grey mare colt, about 
a year old, white face, one hind 
white up to hock, no visible brand. 
W. H. Bryson, Tide Lake P. O. 





NOTICE! 


The Government Pedigreed Grade 
Horse, ‘‘Sam’’ is going to be at 
Swanbys’ continually after June 1st. 

Thos. Swanby Ji-8tp 


NOTICE! 


I have a registered Percheron 
Horse, formerly owned by W. S. 
Henry, that will be af Coles’ barn 
Friday and Saturdiy of each week. 
Any other time at Sec. 82-16-10. 
Oliver S. Frisley. 


ED 


OLD PAPER. — Big bundle for 
10 cents at the News office. 


TYPEWRITER WORK of all 
description done, reasonable 
charges at the News Office Alder- 
son. 


All work guaranteed firStclass. 
FParness repairs at reasonable 
charges. Clothes cleaned and 
pressed. L P Nelson, Shop in 
the old Massey Harris Bldg. 


en en eee 





DAVIDSON. &. BEATTIE 
Barristers, Solicitors, Notaries, 
Solicitors for the Quebec 
Bank etc. 

R. B. Davidson. W. Beattie. 


4, Hull Block, MEDICINE HAT 
ALBERTA 


a 


NOTICE! 


To our patrons. The cost of 
paper is increasing at a very fast 
rate. We can assure you prices on 
printing now that we cannot guar- 
antee for any length of time. It 
will pay you to get your order in at 
once if you need printing of any 
kind. The News Printing Dept. 











FOR SALE 


I have a good bunch of horses 
for sale. These may be seen any 
time atthe Suffield Livery Stable, 
C. E: NEFF, prop. 


WANTED—Your shoes to repair. |= 
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Co-operative 
Saving 


is facilitated and en- 
couraged by the open- 


UNIO 
BAINIK 


OF CANADA ; 
Accountin the names 


of Husband and Wife, Father and Son, Brother and 
Sister, or any two or more members of the family. 
Either can deposit or withdraw money at will, and 
the Interest accrues to the credit of both. 

Ask the Manager for full payticulars, 


Alderson Branch 



































When You Want 


The Best, buy 
QUEEN QUALITY FLOUR 


Handled exclusively by 





W.J.HALL RAILWAY St. 








DRAYING & CARTAGE 


When you need anything in our line 


Remember We are at Your Service. 
Always Prompt. 


Phone up No. 6 for the 
O. K. Dray Line. 


GEORGE RUSSELL, Proprietor. 








Buy an Irrigated Farm 
FROM THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


BECAUSE 

Irrigation makes the farmer independent of rainf and in- 
sures good crops, not occasionally, but every year. 

Irrigation makes possible the suecesaful culture of alfalfa, the 
king of fodders, which insures best returns in dairying and 
mixed farming. 

Irrigation means inten. .ve farming and elose settlement with 
all the advantages of a densely ‘populated agricultural 
community. = 

Irrigation in the Canadian Pacifie Raimway Irrigation Block 
is nO louger an experiment, the year 19YL4 having absolutely 
demonstrated its success wherever intelligently applied. 


You can buy irrigated land from the Canadian Paeifie Rail- 
Way at prices ranging fron $35 to $75 per acre, with twenty 
years’ to pay and the privilege of a loan of $2,000.00 


for improvements (6% interest); 10 principal payment at 
the end of first and second years and vo water rental for first 
year. Assistance is al<o given in supplying stoek in approved 
instances. 


This is the most liberal offer of irrigated farm \and on record 
‘ Get full particulars from 
ALLAN CAMERON 


Genera! Superintendent of Lands Desk 37 
Canadian Pacific Railway Dept. Natural Resources 
CALGARY ALBERTA 


II AS ESE AD 
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O. J. WOOD, Manager 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY {i 
WESTBOUND On and after June 4. 

No.3 10.55 a.m. 

No. 13 23.16 p. m. 
EASTBOUND No. 13 stops on flag. 

No. 4 6.28 p.m. 
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T00 LITTLE BLOOD 
MEANS MUCH MISERY 


That is What Makes People Pale, 
Weak and Languid. 


The one source of most of the misery 
that affects men and: .women an 
wing children, is poverty of the 
Flood. If you consult a doctor he 
says you are anaemic, which really 
means bloodless. That is what makes 


te drag along, always tired, never 
reat often unable to digest | 


hungry, i 
their food, breathless after the slight- 
est exertion, and too ,often on the 
verge of complete breakdown. 

More weak, anaemic people have 
been made strong, energetic and cheer- 
ful by taking Dr. Williams Pink Pills 
than by any other means. These 
pills actually make new, rich blood 
which reaches every part of the body, 
strengthens the nerves and brings new 
health and strength. The following is 
proof of Dr. Williams Pink Pills to 
restore health. Mr. Geo. Turner, New 


Haven, N. 8., says:—‘‘Ne doubt due to! 


constant hard work I got in a badly 
run down condition. It took very little 
exertion to tire me, and my appetite 
was far from being gvod. Often I had 
headaches, and when going up stairs, 
or after any slight exertion my_ heart 
would palpitate violently, and T grew 
considerably alarmed about my _ con- 
dition. I decided to take Dr. Williams 
Pink Pills and after using a few boxes 
I felt much better. I continued using 
the pills for some weeks longer, and 
they completely cured me. I can 
warmly recommend this medicine to 
men who are weak or run down.” 
You can get these pills through any 
medicine dealer or by mail, post paid, 
at 50 cents a box or six 
$2.50 from The Dr. Williams Medicine 
Co., Brockville, Ont 


Forestry Farms 


Changing the Treeless Prairie Into a 
Park-Like Country 


“Saskatchewan requires more For- 
estry Farms. Then there would be at 
least two lectures continuously on the 
road to hold meetings, giving lectures 


on forestry, shelter-belts, ete. The 
gospel of tree-planting should be 
brought to farmers. These lectures 


could take the names and locations 
of farmers who are anxious and ready 
to plant trees, send in the lists to the 
head office in the province, and in- 
spectors should be sent out to ex- 
amine each farm, so as to advise 
farmers where to plant, and how to 
prepare the ground for the following 
year’s planting. It is all right to ex- 
pend money on the general Conserva- 
tion Commission to enthuse citizens 
the Dominion over on what our nat- 
ural resources are and how they 
should be conserved, but the practical 
working end of the problem should 
not be neglected. Give Saskatchewan 
forestry farms and practical men to 
meet progressive farmers, and in u 
few years the treesess, wind-swept 
prairies would be changed to a park- 
like country, with trees on every 
farm.”’—Saskatchewan Farmer. 





Foe Ships in American Harbors 

There are eighty-eight German and 
twelve Austrian ships in American 
ports with a total net tonnage of 308,- 
479, lying idle on account of the war. 
The merchant ships may leave when 
they like, but warships must remain 
till the termination of the war. The 
reason why none of the merchant- 
men leave port is because the Alles 
maintain an effective patrol outside 
the three mile limit. 

Capital of Portugal 

Lisbon, the capital of Pertugal, has 
a population of about half a million. 
Its harbor 1s one of the finest in the 
world, and large enough to hold all 
the navies of Europe. The greatest 
earthquake on record occurred at Lis- 
bon when, in 1755, in less than ten 
minutes, the greater part of the city 
was made a heap of ruins, and from 
80,000 to 40,000 persons killed. ~ 





Defeat 
What is defeat? Nothing but edu- 
eation, nothing but the first step to 
something better. 





In this Matter 
of Health 


one is either with 
or with the losers. 





the winners 


It’s largely a question of right 
eating—right food. For sound 
health ‘one must cut out rich, 
indigestible foods and choose 
those that are known to contain 
the elements that build sturdy 
bodies and keen brains. 


Grape -Nuts 


is a wonderfully balanced food, 
made from whole wheat and 
barley. It contains all the nutri- 
ment of the grain, including the 
mineral phosphates, indispens- 
able in Nature’s plan for body 
and brain rebuilding. 


Grape-Nuts is a concentrated 
food, easy to digest. It is eco- 
nomical, has delicious flavour, 
comes ready to eat, and has 
helped thousands in the winning 
class. 


“There's a Reason” 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont. 





_———— 
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Conscientious Objectors 
| 





Various Ways to Use in the War Those 
Who Object to Carrying a Rifle 


The New York Times says; Recent 
talk about the possibility of a war 
out of which this country could not 
keep or be kept has revealed the ex- 
istence here of people who have or 
profess conscientious scruples in doing 
their part with other citizens in such 
a contingency and sharing the com- 
mon risks. There is interest for us, 
therefore, in seeing how another coun- 
try with the same problem has hand- 
led it. , 

The English have shrewdly decided 
that scruples against fighting, to be 
cons¢ientious and deserving of recog- 
nition—to be sincere, that is, and not 
a mere cloak for cowardice or treason 
—must have been entertained and 
expressed for some time before the 
war began. The Quakers, Plymouth 
Brethren, and others who can meet 
that test are excused from becoming 
out-and-out soldiers, serving in the 
trenches and shooting or shooting at 








those whom they call their fellow- 
men. But they are not let off aito- 
gether. They are conscripted like 


other people, yet only as non-com- 
batants, and they have to use the 
spade instead of the rifle. 

Curiously enough, this seems to 
satisfy their delicate consciences, and 
apparently they fail to realize that 
the work they do is just as much a 
part of war as that of anybody else 
who is engaged in it, and that it has 
a very direct bearing on the deaths 
of the Germans or others who try to 
take the trenches they dig. Indeed, 
it is reported they are proud of the 
fact that though they do no killing 
themselves, not infrequently — their 
work takes them under fire, and that 
their lives are by no means safe. 

It is to be hoped that our own con- 
scientious objectors will be equally 
illegorical and inconsistent when their 
time of trial comes, if ér it does. 
At any rate, the British solution of 
the problem is well worth keeping in 
mind, for even if it should tend to in- 
crease the membership of sects of the 
religio-pacifist sort no great harm will 
be done. Modern war needs the ser- 
vice of as many civilians or non-com- 
batants as of men taking part in the 
actual fighting, and those thus engag- 
ed are as honorably employed as are 
those on the firing line, though, of 
course, they haven’t the same oppor- 
tunities of acquiring glory and do not 
share the stern joys of battle. 





Minard’s Liniment Co., Limited. 

Dear Sirs,—This fall I got thrown 
on a fence and hurt my chest very 
bad, so I could not work and it hurt 
me to breathe. I tried all kinds of 
Liniments and they did me no good. 

One bottle of MINARD’S Liniment, 
warmed on flannels and applied on 
my breast, cured me completely. 

Cc. H. COSSABOOM. 

Rossway, Digby Co., N. 8. 





Meat Production 


In the United States between 1900 
and 1913 the population increased 24 
per cent., while cattle decreased 30 
per cent. In Russia, Argentina and 
Brazil there were also decreases. In 
France, Germany and the United 
Kingdom, and Austria-Hungary there 
were slight increases, but only in 
France at the same ratio as the popu- 
lation. In Australia alone was there 
relatively a greater growth in the 
number of cattle than of people. In 
Canada the population during the 
period mentioned increased 35 per 
cent., but in cattle only 20 per cent. 
Those facts are surely pregnant with 
significance of the opportunity that 
lies before Canada in the breeding of 
cattle. The same state of things ex- 
ists, only in a more emphatic way, 
as regards sheep, sand even as_ re- 
gards swine the depletion last year 
was of such extent as to produce a 
certain measure of scarcity this year. 





It Will Cure a Cold.—Colds are the 
commonest ailments of mankind and 
if neglected may lead to serious con- 
ditions. Dr. Thomas’ Electric Oil will 
relieve the bronchial passages of in- 
flammation speedily and thoroughly 
and will strengthen them against 
| subsequent attack. And as it eases 
| the inflammation it will stop the cough 
because it allays all irritation in the 
|throat. Try it and prove it. 





The area planted to corn in Mani- 
toba increased from 30,430 acres in 
1914 to 52,713 acres in 1915, according 
to the official crop report. In view 
|of the damage to the crop by frosts, 
the report makes this comment: 
“While the condition in 1915 cannot 
fail to create disappointment among 
farmers regarding corn, this crop is 
so firmly established in many of the 
older districts that it will continue 
| to increase in popularity. In view 
}of the unfavorable season for corn 
| growing, there is every reason to’ war- 
/rant our confidence that this crop is 
| still one of our most profitable fodder 
| crops. 

Farming is not a mere occupation. 
| It is a business, a study, and one that 
requires brain work, The same old 
| kind of brain work that was needed 
, to put one in shape for the school ex- 
} amination. This is the kind of work 
that makes farming successful. 








Minard’s Liniment Cures Garget in 
Cows. 





A Back Door Dodge 

When German meeta German then 
comes the tug of wits. The butchers 
of Cologne do not at all care for the 
State organization of meat supplies. 
One enterprising son of “Kultur” 
secreted five tons of meat in his 
premises and sold it to “good cus- 
tomers” at the back door, When 
faced with the discovery, the wily 
butcher pointed to the regulations 
which specified that the restrictions 
only applied to meat sold over the 
; counter. The law has been made 








Canvasser (entering office): ‘I’ve 
an attachment for your typewriter, 
sir which I—” aay Man: “Well, 
settle it with her. our love affairs 
are no concern of mine.” 
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They All Went 
’ Away Together 


P, A. BONNOT’S HKHEUMATISM 
CURED BY DODD'S KIDNEY PILLS 


And With It Went all Those Symp- 
toms Which Mark the Earlier Stages 
of Kidney Trouble. 


Grand Clairiere, Man., (Special.+— 
“All. persons who auffer from rheumat- 
ism should use Dodd’s Kidney Pills.” 
This is the statement volunteered by 
Mr. P. A. Bonnot, a well-known resi- 
dent of this place. Asked to give the 
reasons why Mr. Bonnot said: 

“IT suffered for three years from 
rheumatism. “I consulted a doctor 
without getting any results. Four 
boxes of Dodd’s Kidney Pills fixed me 
up.” 

That rheumatism is caused by sick 
kidneys failing to strain the uric acid 
out of the blood was again shown in 
Mr. Bonnot’s case. His earlier symp- 
toms were: heart flutterings, broken 
and unrefreshing sleep, fitful appe- 
tite, a tired nervous feeling, a heavi- 
ness after meals, neuralgia and back- 
ache. 

When he cured his kidneys with 
Dodd’s Kidney Pills the rheumatism 
and all the other symptoms of kid- 
ney trouble disappeared. 














Hudson Bay Railway 


Will Shorten Haul tw Tide Water and 
Open New Lands for Settlement 


The Hudson Bay Railroad, which 
has its northern terminus at Port 
Nelson, will shorten the land haul of 
grain from the wheat fields of the 


west to the Atlantic ocean by over 
a thousand miles. And the total dis- 
tance between the prairie farms and 
European ports will not be increased. 


This of course, is the chief object 
in building the road. But it will also 
serve another purpose, that of open- 
ing up a new territory for permanent 
settlement. Pessimists tell us that 
this country is not suitable to per- 
manent occupation, that it is cold 
and barren, with nothing to entice 
the pioneer to live within its borders. 
We were told much the same regard- 
ing other parts of the Dominion which 
are now looked upon as veritable gar- 
dens of fertility. The Peace River 
district may be mentioned as an ex- 
ample. 


We are told that the country opened 
up by the new railroad has frost every 
month in the year with the possible 
exception of July. This may be a seri- 
ous handicap to successful farming 
operations yet we must remember that 
in the three prairie provinces last 
year, there was not one month in 
which frost did not occur. Yet in 
this climate 600,000,000 bushels of 
wheat were grown during the season. 
Also the Yukon district is said to 
produce vegetables as fine as any to 
be seen in other parts of the Dominion, 
and it lies well up to the Arctic circle. 

There seems to be no reason to 
doubt that a large local trade will be 
established along the Hudson Bay 
road. The forests contain valuable 
timbers, which in addition to furnish- 
ing material for export, will prove 
a boon to the pulp and allied indus- 
tries of Canada. Again,,it is a coun- 
try of great mineral wealth, which, 
when once opened up, will lead to 
further and further development in 
mining operations. . The ‘fish, too, 
with which the rivers and lakes teem, 
will be another source of wealth. 

When we read the reports furnished 
by the topographical survey for 1916, 
and also the reports of those who 
either for pleasure or for business, 
have visited this now little known 
territory, we fail to see how anyone 
should or could be doubtful regarding 
the advisability of opening up the 
country. 








Choked for Air. Some little irritant 
becomes lodged in the bronchial tubes, 
others gather, and the awful choking 
of asthma results. Nothing offers quite 
such quick and positive relief as Dr. 
J. D. Kellore’s Asthma Remedy, The 
healing, soothing smoke or vapor pene- 
trates, clears the passages and gives 
untold relief, Usually it completely 


cures, It has behind it years of suc- 
cess. It is the sure remedy for every 
sufferer. 





Taxicabs of the Air 

By so much of practical preparation 
as lies in the formation of an operat- 
ing company, the signing of a con- 
tract with a manufacturer and the 
search for a riverside hangar site, the 
dream of an aeroplane passenger ser- 
vice to, from and about New York 
thas advanced toward fulfillment. We 
are invited to contemplate tentatively 
the idea of taxicabs which shall come 
flying instead of wheeling at our call. 
Presumably it will be a long time 
before this transit scheme shall reach 
the state of complete working fore- 
seen by the men with the vision. In 
no immediate tomorrow will the man 
of affairs run his own flyer from S8u- 


pleasure take his evening’s party to 
an altitudinous roof-garden without 
troubling about the lower floors and 
the elevator. As to that part of the 
new company’s plans which involves 
service between New York and such 
cities of easy reach as Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington—why 
not?—New York World. 








Minard’s Liniment Cures Distemper. 


The Kaiser—the Voice of God 
Major-General] Sir A. E. Turner re- 
| latin some stories about the Kaiser— 
for the accuracy of which he vouches 
—tells us how the Kaiser was regarded 
by some of those around him as ma: 
be gathered from the scene which 
followed a celebrated speech, 

When he had finished his bombastic 
and silly oration, we are told that “an 
old white-headed general, von K——, 
even knelt before his Majesty to kiss 
| the hand that was gracefully extended 
\to him,”’ and with deep emotion he 

cried: ‘It is truly the voice of God 
| that has spoken out of your Majesty 
as His worthy instrument to destroy 





this nightmare of British oupremeny 


at sea, from which German 
ed’ ai teens peane-aed Wee! 
be done!” > 


burbia to his office or the man of| 


s will 


Statistics Prove That Cow Testing 
Pays for the Trouble 
Many Times Over 


In virtually any dairy district, prob- 
ably among the herds supplying one 
factory, it is possible to find contrasts 
running something like this: one herd 
of 14 cows gives on the average 7,732 
Ib. milk and 248 Ib. fat, while a neigh- 
bor’s herd of 24 cows averages only 
4,037 lb, milk and 155 lb. fat. Indeed, 
in looking over the records in eleven 
districts, the average difference be- 
tween the high herd averages, und the 
low ones amounted to 4,639 Jb. milk 
and 140 ib, fat per cow. This is cer- 
tainly an extraordinary difference, 


and indicates that it will pay to cal. | 


culate what cows can do. 


Take it another way: in 1914, sixty |swo len joints. It 
‘antwists 


patrons of two creameries began this 
cow calculation, cow. testing. It was 
found in 1915 that their herds had 
made a gain over their 1913 record of 
71 pounds of fat per cow, a gain of 
eight per cent. But on the other 
hand the 1913 patrons of the same two 
creameries who did not go in for cold 
calculations fell off 87 pounds of fat 
per cow, seventeen per cent. 

If the men not cow testing had 
made gains with their cows in the 
two years as those made who were 
testing, it would have meant an in- 
crease in the output of 58,362 pounds 
of butter! 

It pays to test. Record forms are 
furnished free of charge on applica- 
tion to the Dairy Division, Ottawa 





State of Ohio, City of Toledo, 
Lucas County, 8s. ; 
Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is senior 
partner of the firm of F. J. Cheney & Co., doing 
business in the City of Toledo, County and State 
aforesaid, and that said firm will pay the sum of 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by the use 
of HALL’S CATARRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A.D. 1886, 
A. W. GLEASON;, 
(Srat) Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and 
acts through the Blood on the Mucous Surfaces 
of the System. Send for testimonials, free, 


F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 

Sold by all druggists, 75c. 

Hall's Family Pills for constipation, 

The Kurds, whose transfer of al- 
legiance from Turkey to Russia in 
consequence of the fall of Erzerum 
is now alarming the official world 
at Constantinople, trace back not 
only to the Carduchi of classical days, 
but far beyond that to the Turanian 
Kurdu, who were a powerful nation 
in Assyrian times. When Ninemeh 
fell they became merged in the Medes 
and up to today have been subject 
partly to Persia and partly to Turkey. 











Prevent Collisions in Darkness or Fog 

Announcement has been made that 
William Marconi will bring out shortly 
a new device which should put an end 
to danger of collisions between ships 
in darkness or fog. It is described as 
a simple contrivance, easily installed, 
which will be operated from the 
bridge of a ship. 


THE RIGHT OIL IN THE RIGHT PLACE 


O lubricant is good enough for every purpose. You don’t want 


Away Go the Crutches, 
Every Sufferer Made 
Well Quickly 





Old age is usually afflicted © with 
rheumatism. Very few past fifty escape 
its tortures. ‘ 

Many it bends and deforms. Upon 
the countenances of others it marks 
suffering. 


the effects of its awful 
Nerviline will cure 
rheumatism. It takes 
the pain out of throb- 
bing muscles and 


gnarled 
knuckles. It does this quickly and 


surely. 


a ee 





ACHING BONES AND SORE JOINTS GURED| 
ALL RHEUMATIC TENDENCIES DESTROYED! 





you feel Nerviline penetrating th 

the tissues; you feel it drawing out 
congestion, feel it sink in deeper and 
deeper till at last it touches the core of 
the joint or the heart of the muscle 
affected. 

You won’t stay in pain with Nervi 
line—no one ever does. Just try it~ 
you will be amazed at its magical 
power over pain, a power it gets from 
the extracts and juices of certain rare 
herbs and roots it contains. It’s harm 
less—any child cam 
use Nerviline, can 
rub it on for a sore 
throat, for a bad 
cold, for stiff neck, 
for earache. No fam. 
ily remedy half so useful. 


The farge 50 cent bottle is the mos 


Nerviline is not used internally. You} economical; trial size 25 cents. All 


just rub it on—lots of hard rubbing is 
required for a minute or two, and then 


dealers;or the Catarrhozone Oo., King- 
ston, Canada. 











Baker’s Bread in Great Britain 

“The ordinary whitened bread has 
on occasions when analysed been 
found to contain wood-dust, bone- 
,dust, alum, sulphuric powder and 
salts or magnesia, which enables the 
flour to take up far more than the 
normal amount of water. As this ema- 
sculated flour known in the trade as 
‘seconds’ is naturally of a grey and 
unattractive color, it is put through 
a process of bleaching 
endeavor to give to it the look of pure 
fine wheaten flour. There are two 
principal ways of achieving this— 
both processes highly injurious, es- 
pecially to the digestive organs and 
teeth of children. One is the mixing 
of alum with the flour, the other 
bleaching it by means of chemical 
fumes. There is no law to prevent 
either, and no obligation to give the 
purchaser any maximum of wheat in 
the loaf.’”"—Dr. Wm. A. Brend in the 
Nineteenth Century. 


F. J. Wolcott of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, back from the war zone, 
said in New York: 

“It’s a wonderful thing to see the 
courage—yes, even the .gaiety—that 
the soldiers show under heart-break- 
ing difficulties. 

“An English officer, after a thaw, 
went wading one morning knee-deep 
down a trench. 

“‘Ah, Higgins, shaving, eh?” he 
said to a ruddy Tommy. 

“ Yes, sir,’ Tommy replied, with 
a grin, ‘and—if you don’t mind, sir— 
you’re standing in my _ shaving 
water.’ ”” 





“My mother always told me that in 
taking you I was marrying beneath 
my station.” 

“Beneath your station, eh? That 
wasn’t a station your family had; it 
was just a water tank.” 





Boy labor at the Woolwich Arsenal 
fetches from $5 to $10 per. week. 


in order to. 





Fighting or Paying 

Nothing might well earn yreater 
disapprobation on the part of the 
public than that the wife or other 
dependent of an enlisted soldier should 
suffer need. Is not the separation 
from husband or son, with the days 
and nights of anxiety that necessarily 
follow, a sacrifice greater far than the 
dollars which are the contribution of 
those who escape these penalties of 
separation for many months, and per 
haps forever? Besides, the patriotic 
citizezn does not and will not cavil 
at paying. Even though here and 
there to pay is a hardship, there is 
recompense 1n the knowledge that not 
in the history of the British Empire 
has there been opportunity for so great 
wervice to the cause of humanity and 
civilization. 





Dickie, who had been reading im 
dustriously for an bour, suddenly en- 
countered a phrase in his book that 
immediately aroused his thirst for 
knowledge. 

“Pop,” he said, ‘when is the free 
dom of the city given to a man?” 
Father hesitated not in imparting the 
desired information. 

“When his wife goes to the country 
for the summer,” he said. 





“Get a spoon, Freddie. Mother has 
something for you.” 

“‘A big spoon or a little spoon?” 

“‘What difference does it make?’ 

“‘Makes a heap of difference. Is it 
medicine you got or ice cream?”—Kan- 
sas City Jcurnal. 





Van Dusen (at Van Rock’s country 
seat)—Mr. Van Rock, I love the very 
ground your daughter walks on! 

Van Rock—Well, it’s for sale if you 
have the price. 





The politica] troubles in China have 
resulted in a cessation for the time 


| being of the exportation of silver. 
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to use the same oil on a high-speed, low-power tractor as on a 


low-speed, high-power tractor. 


thresher as you do 


on a spindle. 


You can’t ‘use the same oil in your 


The Imperial'Oil Company makes a special oil exactly suited 
to every part of every farm machine. 


STANDARD GAS ENGINE OIL 


Recommended by leading builders for all types of internal combustion engines, 
whether tractor or stationary, gasoline or kerosene, _ 
high temperature, is practically free from carbon, and is absolutely uni- 


form in quality. 






PRAIRIE HARVESTER OIL 


It keeps its body at 


An excellent all-round lubricant for exposed bearings of harvesters and other 


farm machinery. 


CAPITOL CYLINDER OIL 











Stays on the bearings; will not gum or corrode. 


The most effective and economical lubricant for steam engine cylinders; 
proven superior in practical competition with other cylinder oils. 


machinery, sawmills 
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it to lubricate. 
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age. 
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Keeps the cool bearing cool. 


steel barrels. 
You use every drop you pay for. 


ELDORADO CASTOR OIL 


and factory shafting. 


THRESHER HARD OIL 


STEEL BARRELS—All our oils can be obtained in 28-gallon and 45 gallon 
These barrels save their cost by eliminating leak- 
Clean and convenient. 

























A high-grade, thick-bodied oil for lubricating the loose bearings of farm 


Does not depend on heat or friction to cause 


If your lubricating problem gives you trouble, let us 


help you. 






Tell us the machine, the make, the part— 


aud we will gladly give you the benefit of our ex- 
perience in selecting the proper lubricants, 


THE IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY 








BRANCHES IN ALL CITIES 
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The Monotony of Trench Existence Broken by Preparing for 
Raids, and in Affording an Opportunity for Our Soldiers 
To Get at Close Grips With the Enemy 





Between the British and German 
modern machine warfare, wherein 
every man was supposed to have be- 
come a pawn without initiative of his 
own, has been developing perhaps the 
deadliest form of sport imagination 
can conceive—where every combatant 

laces his cunning, his strength and 

is skill in hand-to-hand fighting 
against those of his adversary. 

Hardly a day passes that there is 
not a trench “raid” by one side or the 
other, and sometimes several such 
pallies. No subject is more tabooed 
in its details by the censor. Com- 
manders do not want to let the ene- 
my know why their raids ‘succeed or 
fail or why the enemy’s succeed or 
fail. Invention fights invention; 
secrecy fights secrecy. 

All the elements of boxing wrest- 
ling, fencing and mob tactics, plus the 
stealth of the Indian, who crept up on 
a camp on the plains and the team- 
work of a professional baseball nine, 
are valuable to the ,,ayer. 

, The weapon that is least needed is 
a rifle. A club or a sandbag or an 
Indian battle axe or spiked club is 
better. A good slugger without any 
weapon at all may take an adver- 
sary’s loaded rifle away from him and 
knock him down and then kick him 
to death. 

The monotony of trench existence 
these days is broken by preparing for 
raids and against them. Battalion 
commanders work out schemes of 
strategy which would have won them 
fame in smaller wars. Fifty men or a 
thousand may be engaged in a raid. 
It may be on a front of fifty yards or 
a thousand. Its object is to take as 
many prisoners and kill and wound 
as many of the enemy as possible in a 
few minutes; and then to get back to 
their own trench. The assaulters try 
“to hold on to the piece of trench they 
have taken, the guns are turned on 
them, the bombers close up on either 
side, and machine guns and rifles 
are prepared to sweep the zone of 
retirement. 

An uncanny curiosity gives the sol- 
diers incentive for the raids. Ordin- 
arily they never see their enemy hid- 
den in his burrows across ‘‘No Man’s 
Land”’ from their own burrows. Un- 
seen bullets from unseen snipers 
crack overhead. Unseen ns sud- 
denly concentrate in on deluge of 
shells. For months this sort of 
thing goes on and the trenches of the 
adversaries remain always in the 
same place; the grim monotony of 
casualties and watching continues. 
This arouses the desire to “get at’ 
the enemy which the trench raid sat- 
isfies. It means springing over the 
peers and rushing across ‘“‘No Man’s 

and” into the very houses of the 
enemy and man to man on his door 
step proving which is a better fighter. 

To go over the parapet ordinarily 
means death. In order to make any 
such rush there must be “‘interfer- 
ence,” as they say in football, and 
the barb wire in front of the enemy’s 
trench must be cut. This is Srl 
done by the guns, which become more 
and more deadly in their ability to 
turn accurate sprays of destruction 
on given points. They cover the 
rush and they cover the return of the 
raiders with their prisoners. 

But the guns are not all; there are 
all kinds of organized trickery in or- 
der to enable a body of soldiers to get 
into the enemy’s trenches for a few 
minutes of activity, when the occu- 
pants throw themselves on their in- 
vaders at such close quarters that it 
is a question if even a revolver is now 
a practical weapon. It cannot be 
thrown over a traverse and a bomb 
can. Running into a German around 
the corner of a traverse a blow may 
be better than a shot. 

There have been trench raids where 
every man who went out was respons- 
{ble for a casualty or prisoner, while 
the raiders’ own lone might not have 
been one in ten to the enemy’s. There 
are also failures. Success requires 
that every detail should work out 
right.. The British inaugurated trench 
raiding, which the Germans promptly 
adopted, Where its development will 
end no one dares venture to say. 





Advantages of a “Bantam Battalion” |, 


Out west they are raising a ‘‘Ban- 
tam” Battalion. One has already ap- 

ared in the vast “somewhere in 

rance,”’ and an officer referring to 
it, said that he was much struck by 
their sturdy appearance. In point 
of endurance he considered it not im- 
probable that ving would march an 
average new army bettalion to a stand- 
still. For trench warfare he considers 
that they will have a very distinct 
advantage over tall men, more par- 
ticularly of the reckless type so famil- 
far to platoon officers, who grow weary 


© of reiterating the injunction, ‘‘Keep 
down.” 


Overrated German Efficiency 


German efficiency will be less made 
of in the future. [ts limitations are 
as obvious as those of an analytical 
conclusion. It solves a given prob- 
lem, working from premises laid 
down, but it is baffled py the unex- 
pected and lacks imagination to fore- 
see new conditions. It sees narrow- 
ly in a straight line, and when de- 
flected by unconsidered obstacles 
which imagination might have _pro- 
vided for, it is like a locomotive off 
the track.—New York Times. 


“pidn's Columbus discover Amer- 


ry 

“I believe so,” said Mr. Dustin Btax, 
“but it took some of us financiers to 
show what could be done with it,”— 
Washington Star. 


Landlady—What did the poet mean 
when he said, “The substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of 
things unseen”? Boarder—Hash, prob- 
ably.—Judge. 





* RAIDING THE ENEMY’S TRENCHES |S 
HAS NOW BECOME GRIM WORK 


HAND TO HAND. FIGHTING IN SURPRISE ATTACKS 


Escaped From Germany 
Clear Grit 





Won Liberty for This 
French Officer 


French journals print’ a remarkable 
account of a French officer who suc- 
ceeded in escaping, (after being severe- 
ly wounded, from eaptivity in Ger- 
many. The officer, who was a captain 
in an African regiment, went through 
the battle of Charleroi in August, 1914, 
and a few days later, during the re- 
treat, had orders to capture a German 
battery. During the charge he was 
wounded in the chest with a bullet. 
His men left him for dead after re- 
moving his papers, but he was picked 
up by the German Red Cross. 

A week later he was suffering from 
pleurisy. Even_after two months his 
wound was still discharging, and he 
was so weak that he could not stand. 
Day after day; with great difficulty, 
he regained strength by gradually in- 
creasing exercise in his room. He let 
his beard grow and stopped washing, 


so as to be able to pass as a ean 
y. 


A village girl, a nurse, gradual 
brought him civilian clothes, gave him 
money, and procured him a key of a 
secret door. 

He escaped one dark night and, 
passing as a Belgian refugee, got 
rough farm work, and in return bought 
food and board. The wound, how- 
ever, re-opened, and at all costs he 
had to get attention, ov he forged a 
pass and got into the town. There 
he found an old French doctor who 
treated him. He was employed in the 
town in all sorts of odd jobs, as stable- 
man, clerk, grocer’s assistant, eto) 
During this period all men between 
eighteen and fifty had to go beforé 
the Military Governor, but he was 
not suspected. 

In March, 1915, nearly cured the 
officer determined to get back to 
France. For this a passport was 
necessary, but obviously impossible 
to get. He had, however, made the 
acquaintance of an old smuggler, 
whom he persuaded to get him a pass- 
port. The smuggler got him a pass- 
port for a town near the Belgian fron- 
tier. He got into relations with a 
peasant, to whom he had an introduc- 
tion, and who gave him a heavy cart 
to drive over the frontier. As the cart 
crossed it stuck in the mud, and a 
German sentry himself helped to get 
it out. In Belgium he got papers as 
a Belgian citizen and permission to 
travel near frontier towns. He finally 
managed to reach Holland. To get a 
peespers to England was an easy mat- 
ter, but once there he was arrested as 
a German spy, because of his curious 
clothing. He was released almost at 
once, afid on his return to Paris was 
able to give valuable information to 
the military authorities. Having al- 
ready been decorated with the Legion 
of Honor he was awarded the Croix 
de Guerre. 


Prince Edward in Cairo 

The Prince of Wales’ visit to Egypt 
resulted in many beggars of Cairo 
blessing his name, though he is ignor- 
ant of the fact. A correspondent saw 
the Prince making some purchases in 
the bazaar, and, when the business 
was concluded, he a proached the 
merchant and asked Ein if he knew 
whom he had had the honor of serv- 
ing. The merchant shook his head, and 
when informed of the truth he burst 
into loud lamentations. He had shame- 
lessly overcharged the Prince, and 
nothing could convince him that he 
could not suffer an ignominious death, 
The correspondent promised, if the 
merchant distributed largesse to the 
poor in the Prince’s name he himself 
would personally intercede with the 
Prince on the merchant's behalf, The 
merchant thankfully agreed. 








Tommy (to Jock, on leave)— What 
about the lingo? Suppose you want 
to say egg over there, what do you 
say Jock—Ye juist say “Ooof,”” Tom- 
my—But suppose you want twoP Jock 
—Ye say, “Twa oofs,” and the silly 
auld fule wife gies ye three, and ye 
juist gie her back one. Man, it’s an 
os easy language.—Glasgow Her- 
ald, 





A Glorious Trinity 
In an Ohio town is a colored man 
whose last name is Washington. 
Heaven has blessed him with three 


sons. 
| When the first son arrived the fa- 
{ther named him George Washington. 
In due time the second son came. Na- 
turally he was christened Booker 
Washington. When the third man- 
child was born his parent was at a 
loss, at first, for a name for him. 
Finally, though, he hit on a suitable 
selection. 

The third son, if he lives, will go 
through life as Spokane Washington. 
—Saturday Evening Post. 


Germans Conceal their Losses 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc, the eminent 
military critic has, after a visit to 
Paris, where he examined the re- 
cords of the War Office, compared 
the lists of German prisoners with 
those published in ermany, and 
with the private lists in towns and vil- 
ages where the prisoners hailed from, 
He also analysed the figures issued 
by Berlin for 1914-15, and arrived at 
the conclusion that 3,500,000 men had 
been permanently lost to the German 
fighting forces by Jan. 1, 1916, leav- 
ing anly 5,000,000 out of the original 
9,000,000 maximum possible recruit- 
ment of German men effective for war. 


“T gorry, I’m tired!" “There you go! 
You're tired! Here I be a-standin’ 
over a hot stove all day, an’ you 
workin’ in a nice cool sewer!” 

You can po all the United States 
except Alaska in Brazil and have 200,- 
000 square miles left, 





Bulgars Have 
Set Example 


Unlike Germans, Respected Red Cross 
on Lady Paget's Hospital 


There was a large party at King’s 
Cross to welcome Laay Paget and fifty- 
fo thér members of the Serbian 
Relief Fund Hospital staff at Uskub 
on their return to London. A well 
known member of Lady Paget’s party 
said: ‘We have travelled back to Eng- 
land via Roumania, Russia, Sweden 
and Norway. On October 22 the Bul- 
garians entered Uskub. Their advance 
was so rapid that there was no pos- 
sibility of getting the patients safe- 
ly out of the hospital. Lady Paget 
Sk decided to stay behind to 
ook after them. The line of battle 
went right through the hospital build- 
ings, but the Bulgarians respected the 
Red Cross flag. 

“There were 800 patients, about half 
of them being Serbs,.and the other 
half Bulgars. The Bulgarians, I be- 
lieve, did what they could to help. 

They told us they were anxious to 
stand well in English eyes. The re- 
fugee population, kept alive from the 
relief fund stores, numbered many 
thousands. Lady Paget organized 
daily relief for about 4,000 people. 

“King Ferdinand, and both the 
young princes came to Uskub before 
we were permitted to leave. None of 
them, however, came to the hospital. 
After leaving Uskub we were detained 
in Sofia for a month. Lady Paget was 
the guest of the Queen of Belgium. 
I was allowed to visit the British 
prisoners—of whom there were about 
thirty—and they all spoke well of their 
general treatment. Two prisoners we 
were able to bring away, Private Mor- 
ris and Private Woodbine, the latter 
being blind.” 


Many Officers 
In Canada 


will be Sent to Summer Camps and 
Given Experience in the Hand- 
ling of Troops 


There are at present a little over 
3,700 officers in Canada who are as 
yet unattached to any expeditionary 
unit, although they have been dul 
commissioned and have qualified. 
These officers are now waiting to be 
attached regularly for overseas service. 
In order to give them practical train- 
‘ing in handling men, the Minister 
of Militia proposes to order them out 
for training at the various summer 
camps, where they will be given op- 
petal of actual experience in 

rilling and handling troops. It is 

ssible that in order to utilize at 
east a part of this surplus of officers 
a scheme will be devised to enable 
them to become attached as non-com- 
missioned officers and see active ser- 
vice while waiting for an opportunity 
to become regularly attached as com- 
missioned officers. 

A part of the surplus will be ab- 
sorbed at once in making up the wast- 
age of officers in the fighting of the 
last three weeks on the Ypres salient. 
The casualty list indicates that nearly 
500 additional officers will be required 
to fill the gaps, and this will more 
than exhaust any surplus of Canadian 
officers at present in England. 

The most of the surplus officers are 
in the infantry and artillery. There 
are some 3,000 commissioned lieuten- 
ants in the infantry for whom places 
cannot be found at present. 


quith Points 
Way to Victory 


Increasingly Close Co-operation and 
’ Vast Resources of Allies Bound 
‘to. Triumph 


In observance of the thirtieth anni- 
versary of his election to the House 
of Commons from East Fife, Premier 
Asquith visited his constituency for 
the first time since the outbreak. of 
the war, addressing -a great meeting 
of his supporters and many who in 
past years, had been his opponents, 

The Premier made a_ touching re- 
ference to the death of Field Marshal 
Earl Kitchener as “leaving a place in 
our constifutional life that none else 
ean fill, and a memory that will live 
as long as the British Empire.” Lord 
Kitchener had bequeathed to the coun- 
try an array of armies, said the 
Premier, and it was for the country 
to make the best use of these. 


In a survey of the situation, Pre- 
mier Asquith declared that the Rus- 
gian advance was'one of the most 
brilliant feats of the war. , 

The Italians, Mr. Asquith said, were 
making resistance to the Austrian on- 
slaught which every day was becom- 
ing more effective. As for the French, 
nothing could exceed the valor with 
which they were maintaining the de- 
fence of Verdun. Co-operation among 
the General Staffs of the allies was 
becoming more intimate and complete 
every month.,, British assistance had 
been offered to Gen. Joffre, and the 
steps which would be taken were 
those! dictated by sound strategy. 

“This war is not. merely a struggle 
of armies,” the Premitr continued. 
“ft ie a‘etruggle of material and eco- 
nomic res¢yrces, and these will prove 
jn thesJong.run to be,the deciding 
factors.” aoe wot 

After speaking ot the effectiveness 
of the navy’s’ blockade Mr. Asquith 









































paid: 

“Owing to the rashness of the ene- 
my we were allowed to sea, another 
and more stirring,. dramatic aspect of 
the navy’s ‘qualities. The naval ac- 
tion of ‘May 31 was worthy of the best 
‘and, most trepst ed traditions of the 
British navy. ‘The Germans were 
driven back info their ports without 
s0 much as making 2 effort to grap- 

le with the main, body of our Grand 

leet, and had the temerity to claim 
what really: was a rout as a complete 
victory. A‘couple more such victories 
and Sate will be. nothing left of the 
German navy worth speaking about, 
The truth is slowly leaking out, and 
its full extent is: not yet realized or 
appreciated. ‘Our command of the 
seas,'s0 far from being impaired, has 
been more firmly and unshakably es- 
tablished.” { 

In reference to Ireland; Mr. Asquith 
said the recent rioting, leading to the 
loss of. many innocent lives, had creat- 
ed a situation whjeh seemed, to a ma- 
jority of responsible Irishmen of all 
paries to call for,a settlement..: The 

istory of the relations between Great 
Britain and. Ireland exhibited a tragic 
series of.missed , or‘ misused oppor- 
tunities: — ‘ Rea, 

“Don’t let us add arother to their 
number,” said the Premier. 

What-he desired,, he explained, was 
a provisional settlement, for when the 
war came to an end the country would 
have to take stock of its ‘internal re- 
lations, the fabric of the Empire would 
have to be refashioned, ‘and relations 
between Great’ Britain and Ireland 
and the Dominions would of pacneeity 
be brought into close and. connecte 
review. . Na a : 





SRT rE oY EPR aa Ween on 

The Lord Mayor of. London will be- 
come a vegetarian the day he gets], 
some one to cook vegetables properly. 
Sir Charles Wakefield, dn’ ex-mayor, 
endorses the same determination. A 
new vocation for’ cgoks is looming up 
in these times. 


Stating the Truth 

“T thought you said if Mabel re- 
fused you, you would surely die?” 

“T did.” ‘ 

“But she. turned you down, 
you’re still, living.” 

“Yes, but I still expect to die some 
day.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


and 


Valuable deposits of coal have been 
discovered in Nigeria. 





WHAT IS NEEDED TO CONVINCE 


GERMANS THEY ARE DEFEATED 


TAKING OF TOWNS WILL IMPRESS THE. PEOPLE 





Officer of Prussian Guard Believes That. Bach German Victory 
For Which They Pay so Dear, Brings Them Nearer to 


‘Defeat, But Nation 





The Russian Campaign 
Total 





Collapse of Austria-Hungary 
is in Prospect 


.In the Russian campaign are vital 
implications. Should the Russian 
hammer pound its way forward, it 
would suggest the approaching col-- 
lapse of Austro-Hungary. The Haps- 
burg Emperor has in the ficld the 


maximum forces that he can sum- 
mon. Reserves are practically ex- 
hausted. If his armies occupying 
carefully fortified positions are not 


able to hold their line and are com- 
pelled to make a disheartening and 
materialdestroying retreat, it is 
difficult to see how they can prevent 
the invasion of the Hungarian plain 
and further bar the route toward 
Germany that the Russians have 
long indicated that they wished to 
follow. The crushing of Austro-Hun- 
gary would cut off Turkey from her 
Teutonic allies, bring Roumania into 
the field, and might easily mark the 
final stage of the war. German com- 
ment, while still boastful, shows that 





Germany realizes further isolation 
would be fatal. 

Russia has devoted a year th the 
recruiting and equipment of new 
armies. How many have been re- 
cruited no outsider knows, but the 
only limitation is the procuring of 
supplies. Every factory in Russia 
has been busy, and likewise the fac- 
tories of Japan, while from this 
country, via Archangel and via Vla- 
divostock, has gone for six months a 
steady flow of munitions. The ac- 
cumulation of supplies must be 
large, for the Russian, armies, ex- 
eept for a try-out, last winter and 
the operations in Asia Minar, have 
been quiescent. Now Russia is again 
on the march, the time and circum- 
stances being of her own choosing. 
It is not strange that report of de- 
jection comes from Vienna, for Vi- 
enna knows that she is to feel the 
first force of the impact. Unless Hin- 
denburg is able to cr eate a diversion 
in Courland that will divert Russian 
strength, the task of Austro-Hun- 
gary is very heavy.—From the New 
York Globe. 





An Irish soldier had lost his Seft 
eye in action, but was allowed to re- 
main in the service on consenting to 
have a glass eye in its place. Being 
a typical “absent-minded beggar,” ne 
appeared on parade one day minus 
his left “‘lamp.” 

“Nolan,” said the officer, ‘‘you are 
not properly dressed. 
artititial eye not in its proper place?” 

“Sure, sir,” replied Nolan, “I left it 
in my box to keep an eye on my kit 
while I’m on parads. 


' Two thousand seven hundred dogs 
have been shipped by train from Paris 
to various parts of the front for the 
purpose of combating the plague of 
rats that troubled the French trenches, 


Salmon fishing in Scotland is brisk 
this season, and in some districts 
ladies have taken to the craze. A Tay 
angler in six days’ fishing caught 31 
salmon, weighing 511 lbs. 


“Would you call Uncle Peter a 
stingy man” “Well, no; I'd merely 
say that he had all his generous im- 
pulses under perfect control.”—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 





Wireless Saves Many Lives 


The History of Marconi’s Great Discovery is 
Short, But Most Dramatic 





There is one 
stands out amid the conflict of the 
European war for what he has done 


man whose name separated irom the sinking liner, with 
ita two thousand human souls, by a 
dense fog. And from half past six at 
night the Beltic scoured the surface 
of the ocean on its errand of mercy. 
All through the long hours Binns sat 
at his instrument sending out mes- 
sages and directions to the ship com- 
ing to the aid of the Republic. 

And then, at night, after a day of 
zigzagging two hundred miles on the 
ocean, the Republic sent the welcome 
word to the Baltic that they were 
close together. The lookouts on the 
ships could see nothing, but the wire- 
less operators knew. And so the pas- 
sengers of the Republic were saved by 
means of wireless telegraphy. 

This splendid rescue brought the 
use of wireless for saving life well 
before the world. Shipowners at once 
began to see the necessity of having 
their vessels fitted with it. Marconi 
had fully proved his right to the honor 
of saving life. 

The atiowing year, after the saving 
of the Republic, wireless telegraphy 
was put to still another use. In the 
autumn of that year an American in- 
ventor named Wellman set out in his 
dirigible balloon, patriotically called 
America, to cross the Atlantic. In 
theory the idea was good; in practice 
it went wrong. Presently Wellman and 


to save life. 
preserves. 

And this man is Chevalier Marconi, 
who invented and perfected the won- 
derful ‘‘w‘reless” telegraphy. To him 
belongs the credit of saving life all 
over the world, since to his great in- 
vention thousands of people owe their 
rescue from maritime disaster. 

The history of wireless telegraphy 
is still short. As recently as 1899 mes- 
sages were first sent from England to 
France, while in 1902 the ‘‘waves’’ he 
had mastered, carried ,reetings be- 
tween Canada and England, 

The first case on record of ‘“‘wire- 
less’”” being employed 4 a ship in dis- 
tres occurred on March 8, 1899. On 
this date the R. F. Matthews ran 
into the East Goodwin lightship dur- 
ing a heavy fog. The weather condi- 
tions would, in the old days, have 
rendered the work of rescue very 
difficult, if not impossible. But the 
R. F, Matthews was equipped with 
what was then a novelty—Marconi’s 
system of wireless telegraphy. Mes- 
sages were sent ashore and speedily 
brought lifeboats to the rescue. 

During the next ten years instances 
are recorded of wireless aiding ships 


While other destroy, he 





















in difficulties, but not until 1909 was 
public interest really roused in this 
matter. 

On January 23, 1909, just ten years 
after the case of the R. F. Matthews, 
the Florida rammed and sank the 
great White Star liner the Republic 
off the Nantucket Lightship, some 
thirty miles from the, American coast. 

The story of the loss gf the Repub- 
lic is the story of the pluck of Jack 
Finns, the wireless operator. Binns 
at once began to send out urgent calls 
for belp “COC, Q. D.” Through the 
pourdless air the magio letters sped, 
being recorded by every wireless sre- 
ceiver fur hundreds of miles. And 
io answer ships changed their courses 
and hurrieo to the scene of the dis- 


aster. 
Bixty miles away was the Baltic, 


his band of devoted helpers found 
themselves drifting aimlessly about 
over the wide Atlantic, with apparent 
ly little hope of rescue, But the wire- 
less operator with the balloon suc- 
ceeded in calling aid to the stricken 
airship. 

This was one of the first cases where 
two of the marvels of the age—wire- 
less telegraphy and airships—came in- 
to contact. Since then wireless tele- 
graphy has been adapted to all sorts 
— sizes of air craft. 

While the Republic was the instance 
which first drew attention to the 

owers of wireless, the story of the 
Titanic excgls it in drama. On its 
maiden voyage across the Atlantic 
this gigantic liner struck an iceber, 
in mid ocean on the night of Ap 
14, 1912. 


, 


On board were 2,201. passengers and | #t 


crew, while the vessel itself had cost 


well over one million pounds to build. 
Yet in a moment she became a help- 
less wreck. 

The wireless operator sent his call 
for help broadcast into the air, and 
it was answered by the Carpathia, 
which vessel steamed as quickly as 
ossible to the rescue. But before she 
ad reached the scene of the disaster 
the Titanic had sunk. Out of the 2,000 
odd human beings 712 were saved 
from the lifeboats of the ill-fated ves- 
sel. And it is quite accurate to say 
| that, but for the wireless call, most, 
if not all of these must have perished 
from exposure. 

“But it is not possible to mention 
even all the most remarkable rescues 
effected by wireless. ‘Tere was. the 
Vulturno, which caught fire 1,000 
miles west of the Irish coast, and in 
answer to the wireless appeal no less 
than eleven ships went to the rescue, 
saving altogether 521 lives. 

Then again, when the Empress of 
Ireland was struck by the Storstad a 
wireless call ended in the saving of 
452 lives. . 

But the instances are endiess. And 
the modern usages of war have multi- 
plied them, Of this period nothing as 
yet can be written; we must wait till 
the coming days of peace. 

But brief mention may be made of 
the Lusitania, when 764 lives were 
saved. 


A word here as to the call used— 
8. O, 8.—is not out of ‘place. “C. Q. 
D.” the original call for danger was 
adapted from the old “‘all stations,” 
or general, call of the telegraphy. 
But at the first International Wireless 
Congress it was suggested and ap- 
roved that a better call was “‘S. O, 

..’ which by its arrangement of dots 
ond dashes is different from any other 
call, 

“8. O. 8." has no specia! meaning, 
It is not intended to express ‘Save 
our Souls!’ or anything else equally 
dramatic. This call is an interna- 
tional one, and has the same mean- 
ing in all languages. 

As the number of vessels carrying 
wireless equipment increases, so the 
pase of the sea grows less. Marconi 

as robbed the ocean of much .of its 
terror 
muzzl 





; Old Neptune is slowly being 
ed.—From Answers, London, 


Why is your 


is Kept-in Ignorance 





The London Daily Mail’s 
correspondent, writing on 
conditions in’ Germany says: 
_“The moralesof the civilian popula- 
tion is considerakly shaken by priva- 
tions and .thé morale of the army to 
some extent is, affected ‘by the news 
from home, as well, no doubt, as by 
the heavy losses at. the front. An of- 
\ficer of a Prussian Guard regiment 
} recently said: 

“We can win more victories at a 
price, but each victoty: brings us nenr- 
er to d#feat.’ . ° 

“Rut the nation is kept together 
still by a carefully. inspired fear of 


Berne 
internal 


| 
| 
\ 
| 


intended reprigals -hy the Allies— 
' murder, pillwge and’ arson—and by 
| the idea that the Allies intend after 
| victory to tear the empire. to pieces. 

“The Gétman dimy “bnd civilians 
are by no means in a moa) to throw 
themselves-an the mercy of the Allies, 
nor are they reduced to’ the condition 
of a garrison whose ti¢hting men see 





theif rations daily reduced.’ 


“To break the fighting spirit of s 
nation ai bay, something more than 
economic pressure must be applied. 
The Germans must see with their eyes 
that they cannot hold the lines (in 
the enemy’s country, eemember) which 
they have’ prepared. Just as the early 
confidence of civilian Germany was 
inspired by names on ‘the maps— 
Brussels, Antwerp, Lille, Belgrade, 
Warsaw, Monastir—so their morale 
and their mental staying power, un- 
determined by privations,’ must fin- 
ally be broken by names on the maps. 

“After making every possible in- 
quiry of everybody I could find who 
has lived in Germany recently endugh 
to be fairly competent to judge, I be- 
lieve that if the Germans are forced 
permanently to evacuate one large 
town on the Western front, whose 
name could not be lied off the map, ~ 
we might at last be able to say that 
the internal conditions of Germany 
were bringing victory within sight.” 


Queen Mary’s . 
Needlework Guild 


Letter Received From Lady Lawley" 
Expresses Appreciation of Work 
of Canadian Women — 


The following is an extract from 
a letter received by the Montreal 
branch of Queen Mary’s Needlework 
Guild from Lady Lawley, Hon. Seéy. 
at the Guild Headquarters in London, 








ng:— ; 

“I hardly know how to thank all 
those who have so kindly contributed, 
and hope you will come to my aid by 
conveying the expression of Her Ma-- 
jesty’s appreciation to the various 
branches and individual workers who 
have contributed to your last consign- 
ment. Her Majesty was much inter- 
ested in the Indian made socks, and 
much astonished what ‘one of Her 
little petticoats has been and is doing 
for the cause, as we see that in addi- 
tion to 6 cases of comforts made from 
the proceeds of this little petticoat, 
there is more to follow. 

“The South African picture books 
are delightful, and I will send them 
to one of the Officers’ Hospitals, 

“The dressings have been despatch- 
ed to Cliveden Hospital as requested. 

“I ‘must not forget to mention the 
comfort bags from Yarmouth, which 
were lovely and will be much appreci- 


ed. 
“Should you by any chance get any 


women’s and children’s things, E 
should now be glad of a few, as 1 am 
d for some for widows and or- 


phans of officers, and as you know, 
our department for women ahd chil- 
dren has been closed. 

“Could you let Mrs. Hamjlton know 
that her shirt was quite correct? 

“With renewed thanks, 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) ANNIE LAWLEY 
Hon. Secy. 
The Rising Generation 

Odd are some of the answers which 
the rising generation offer in their 
examination papers. Here afte a few 
of the latest: ° 

“Parliament consists of the House 
of Commons and House of Gods,” 

“The population of New England 
is to dry for farming.” 

“The grand divisions of North Am- 
erica are wheat, rye, corn, barley, and 
so forth.—Canadian Courier, 


Her Proof 

“T’ve brought back those eggs you 
gave me this morning,” said the new 
bride, as she began to take the ar- 
ticles in question: from the. bapket. 
“They’re duck eggs.” 23 

“Duck eggs!” sneered the grocery 
boss. ‘You're mistaken,’ ma’am, fF 
don’t never sell no duck .eggs.’? . 

“But I tested them,” triumphed 
the matrimonial novice. ‘Il dropped 
them into water and they floated.”’— 
Judge. 





Canada Doing Her Share 

Canada is bearing its full share ~ 
the brunt of the fighting in Eurep 
and the ties to the British Empire a 
thereby still further . strengthenim 
The loyalty of the British overse. 
dominions is one of the great elemenf 
of strength of the entente pow 
which was long since paowaden ania ‘ 
field Republican, 

“Have you got any windows te 
clean or floors to scrub?” asked, the 
tramp, as he presented himself at the 


\baek door. 
“Dear me!’ replied the 





woman; 


“you don’t look like a man who would 


wv 





clean windows or scrub floors.” 

“Oh, no!” said the wanderer, 
ain't in my line, I’m looking for 
for the missus.” 





. 








